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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE BRIDE. 


BY CLARA HOSMER HAPGOOD. 


The wedding bells peal ap and down 
As comes the groom with Hymen’s crown 
To deck the bride of Myrtletown. 

She greets him with a queenly grace, 
Health's rose and pearl upon her face, 
In spotless dress of lawn and lace. 

Life seems one long extended dream 

Of sunny slope beside the stream, 

That love gilds o'er in endless gleam. 

They settle in a vine-wreathed cot 
Amid broad acres—yet unbought 

Where gain by daily toil is sought. 

He hies him forth at early dawn 

From meadow, hill to grassy lawn, 

No part of farmer's work to scorn. 

She rises too, without delay, 

Cooks for the hired men each day, 

And sets the cheese and pours the whey. 

Three meals per day her hand returns, 

Sweet yellow butter, too, she churns, 
And moulds with skill she deftly learns. 

She cares for turkey, duck and hen, 
And keeps the pigs safe in their pen, 
And washes, irons, menda, and then? 
The golden butter turns to gold, 

With cheese and pork aud poultry sold, 
But this is in hie coffers rolled; 

His coffers, yes, what course is run? 

A man and wife are always one, 

And he that one whate’er is done. 

And as she labors—labors on, 

Cares for each child till reared and gone, 
Though sleepless oft from eve to morn. 
To aim their toil united shows, 

The farm his own—the farm he chose, 
To her—she has her ‘‘board and clothes.” 
At length his busy life-work passed, 
Three score and ten she bears at last, 
With widow's weeds about her cast. 
Home from the grave her steps are bent, 
Where she may dwell, her life-strength spent 
Just ninety days and pay no rent. 

“Ab! me, what means this cruel law? 
"Tis certain there must be some flaw, 
Such loss of home—who ever saw?" 
“No flaw,” the Probate Judge replies, 
‘The law was made by men deemed wise,” 
She sees too late with open eyes. 

In epite of toil through all her years. 

In spite of age, in spite of tears, 

Her home so lovely disappears. 

One third the home she may retain, 

Bat only for her use—not gain, 

A mere life-tenant to remain. 

One third the rooms in tears she takes, 
One third the farm by metes and stakes, 
And she a mere ‘encumbrance’ makes, 
Her children scattered far and wide, 
While strangers in her house abide, 
And till the farm so late her pride. 

She mourned in bitterness her dead, 
Sighed for her rights that with him fled, 
And died “his relict,” so *twas said. 
She bore full half life’s toil and frown, 
But “equal rights” had not come down 
To gentle maids of Myrtletown. 

Portland, Maine, Oct. 30, 1879. 




















A RAILWAY OBSERVATION. 


Going out of Boston towards nightfall, a 
few weeks since, on a certain railway, I 
found myself nearly opposite three young 
girls of fifteen or sixteen, who attracted my 
attention by the extreme loudness of their 
talk. The car was full of passengers, and 
much conversation was going on, but these 
three voices rose easily above all the others. 
They were obviously school-girls, returning 
with their books in their hands to some sub- 
urban home; they were nicely dressed—in- 
cluding irreproachable gloves—and used 
correct and inoffensive language. But how 
noisy they were! how regardless of every- 
body around them! They were full of 
jokes and personal allusions, at which they 
laughed uproariously; they ate apples to- 
gether and told the day’s adventures, and 
behaved in all‘ respects as if there were no- 





body else in the car. It is difficult to quar- 
rel with those who are simply young and 
untrained and overflowing with natural 
spirits; and there was not the slightest indi. 
cation of their doing all this to attract any. 
body’s attention; but they were very incon- 
siderate of the comfort of ali round them, 
and their demeanor was certainly hoydenish. 
Perhaps their manner would be best de- 
scribed by that ingenious word ‘girlster- 
ous,” which a child once invented to corre- 
spond to the word ‘‘boisterous,” applied to 
boys. 

The noisiest of these young maidens had 
been sitting face to face with the others, all 
this time, having turned a seat back for the 
purpose. She had complained once or 
twice of the headache, and at last jumped 
up impulsively, saying that she could bear 
it no longer—then turned her seat over, and 
took her place with her back to the others. 
Precisely at that moment a rosy school-boy 
came through the car and with great prompt- 
ness took his seat beside her. Whether this 
convenient combination had been arranged 
beforehand—or whether it was what Emer. 
son Calls ‘‘one of those pieces of good luck 
which happer only to good players” I 
cannot say. What Ido know is that from 
the moment she was thus accompanied her 
whole manner changed —she was quiet, 
maidenly, lady-like; her voice and laugh 
grew low and pleasing, and her former com- 
panions, after making a few efforts to joke 
with her, abandoned her in despair, but went 
on as loudly as ever between themselves. 

This was not all. Ata way-station one 
of the two remaining damsels got out—the 
quietest of the three—leaving her com- 
panion unattended. With a promptness 
that did him credit, another smiling boy 
seized at once upon the vacant seat, beside 
the deserted maiden. Again, the same won- 
derful transformation.scene took place; she 
also became gentle and lady-like, her voice 
was no longer heard above the others, and 
this pair of young people, like the pair in 
front of them, kept up a constant prattle in 
quiet and well-bred tones all the rest of the 
way, withouta single noisy outbreak. What 
the presence of a whole car-full of passen- 
gers could not do, the companionship of two 
boys of their own age instantly effected. 
Thus peacefully they journeyed on, amid 
great relief to all about them, until they 
reached a town some dozen miles from Bos- 
ton, where they all got out, evidently at 
home. 

Can it be that an influence so natural, so 
refining. so useful, is not desirable to em- 
ploy? Iremember that my first impressions 
in favor of co-education came from noticing, 
in a boarding school which I attended and 
again in another .boarding-school where I 
taught, the greater refinement and propriety 
among the day-scholars, who associated 
with their sisters and with other young girls 
at home—as compared with the boarding 
scholars who were simply a mob of boys 
herded together. This reflection was only 
for the benefit of the boys, however. But 
the same thing gradually suggested itself, 
as time went on, in regard to girls, also. I 
well remember that the teacher of a girls’ 
grammar school under my charge in Wor- 
cester,—when we were substituting mixed 
schools for separate schools—after deplor- 
ing the expected injury to the manners of 
her pupils, came in a few months to tell me 
that she thought the union had done the 
girls as much good as the boys, in respect 
to manners. After all, the way of nature 
is the best, and ‘‘What God hath joined let 
not man put asunder” seems to me the very 
safest rule, whether we are organizing 
home, school, society, church or state. 

T. W. H. 
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INDIVIDUALISM, 


Primitively Society is collective and com- 
munistic, it is adjusted upon the principle 
that the State, whether as family or tribe, 
has the right to dispose of the individual. 
The beginning of the recognition of indi- 
vidual right is made by determining a right 
of personal property, which is restricted to 
a few ornaments, weapons and tools. To 
secure freedom of moral and political opin- 
ion and action, how long and slow, and as 
yet unended, is the struggle. 

The doctrine of personal liberty, even 
though tolerably well settled has still to 
contend against the opposition both of those 
who mistakenly confound it with selfish- 
ness, and of those who rightly regard it as 
the most dangerous foe of superstitious au- 
thority. There is also a small group of 
teachers, notably Carlyle, Ruskin and 
Froude, who regard the disposition of the 
age to foster self-dependence as eminently 
foolish. They bid us submit to the superior 
wisdom of our teachers, but they leave us 
in doubt as to which of the many who offer 
to teach us we should give heed to. 





The charge that the individualism of the 
age is only a form of sclfishness comes from 
such sociologists as are enamored of the lat- 
est teachings of communism or such as are 
at heart in league with the only source 
whence organized and persistent opposition 
to this principle of personal liberty can 
arise,—it is scarcely necessary to say to any 
thoughtful mind, it comes from those who 
would cease to exist were they not banded 
together against all forms of liberty, but 
most of all against that inmost liberty of 
thought which is the source of outward 
freedom of action,—it comes from the sons 
of Loyola. 

Admitting to the fullest extent the pre- 
dominance of individualism, the student of 
history will be slow to concede that it is an 
evil. Let any one ask himself whether 
there is an age of the past in which he 
wovld have been willing to live? Whether 
there is one in which he would have possess- 
ed equal or more desirable conditions of 
life? Manifestly if individualism is selfish, 
it is not pretminently so, and it is only a 
superticial observation which can lead us to 
conclude the contrary. Has not the same 
period which has seen this rapid growth of 
personal liberty also seen a deepening and 
widening of the unselfish sympathies? Has 
it not seen a recognition of humanity such 
as no other age has witnessed? Was there 
ever a time when so many hearts 


‘Beat with each throb of all the hearts that ache?”’ 


But can we show that individualism is a 
positive good, that it gives to society higher 
grace, firmer strength? Though freedom of 
development will, in the present stage of 
existence at least, not make all human be- 
ings equal in power, without it we cannot 
hope that any nature will realize the possibil 
ities it enfolds. When the hindrances are 
great only the few of superior force can 
overcome the resistance—improved condi- 
tions make possible the development of the 
many—and it is a truism to which we are 
led as our conclusion: viz., that the society 
which has the freest development has also 
the most intelligence, the most culture, the 
most strength and grace. 

Society has really an interest in promot- 
ing the most complete development of the 
individual, not more for his own sake than 
because every uneducated member is a dead 
weight upon the rest, he must be a subject 
of constant oversight, in order that society 
may protect itself against the consequences 
of his ignorance or make up for his defi- 
ciencies. We shall therefore cnly attain a 
perfectly free society when we have attain- 
ed a complete individudlism. Thatis when 
each shall so know and obey the whole law 
of being as to bea ‘“‘law unto himself,” in 
such a society selfishness would no longer 
exist. 

Not until we have attained to such a high 
degree of individualism will a true and just 
communism be possible, since all will then 
bein the relation of brotherhood, which 
implies as great an obligation of helping as 
of being helped. All ordinary schemes of 
communism on the contrary reduce the 
greater part of mankind to a herd whose 
wants are supplied by the direction of the 
few. Communism is but oligarchy and des- 
potism under a new phase. 

Individualism has also its use defensively 
against all forms of Cesarism, for 

“Who achieves a self dependent creed,” 


religious or political, cannot be easily en- 
slaved. 

If any one is disposed to fear that by the 
preponderance of this element all thought 
and opinion will arrive quickly at that het- 
erogeneity, which according to Herbert 
Spencer is the starting point of the past and 
the goal of the future, let him study the 
liberal theological school in all countries 
and see how, even in the field where diver- 
sity might be most looked for, a singular 
and unexpected unity will be found. 

Nor wil! the charge that individualism 
tends to insubordination stand. Where is 
there most discontent, most revolt? In 
America, in England, in France, in Italy? 
No; but wherever personal liberty is denied, 
and that individual initiative which natur- 
ally accompanies it is repressed. Prussia 
and Russia are the field of conspiracy and 
assassination because they are destitute of 
that liberty which is only another name for 
individualism. 

Men in a society which obstructs individ- 
ual development are like trees crowded to- 
gether in an uncultivated forest, which lose 
much of usefulness and yet more of beauty, 
but men in a free society are like trees 
standing apart with trunk and branches at- 
taining their utmost girth and luxuriance. 
To say that that society will achieve most 
in the future in which this principle is most 
fully recognized is only to say that that so- 
ciety is strongest, purest,and most cultured, 





the unity of which possesses these qualities 
in the highest degree. . 
GEORGIANNE E. Watson. 


“SPHERICAL DOMESTICITY.” 





Under the above somewhat enigmatical 
heading the Christian Union repeats its for- 
mer arguments in favor of the submission 
of wives to husbands, and in lieu of attempt- 
ing to reply to the reasoning which recently 
appeared in the Woman’s JouRNAL on the 
other side of the question, contents itself 
with reiterating its previous exhortation for 
wives to submit for the sake of peace, 
printed in small caps at the close — the 
small caps evidently answering the same 
purpose that a very loud voice would do if 
the writer were engaged in personal con- 
versation. The editorial might be briefly 
summarized thus: ‘‘I say’tis, too, so there, 
now! I TELL you I say iT 1s, Now!” The 
condition of uneasy irritation in which the 
article appears to have been written, sug- 
gests the first stage of conviction of sin; 
and we shall watch the Union’s symptoms 
anxiously, tremblingly, hopefully, trusting 
its present ‘‘concern of mind” will result in 
conversion, and not in further hardness of 
heart. Indeed, we areso sanguine as to see 
symptoms of conversion even in this very 
editorial. Does not the Union almost 
come to our ground when it acknowledges 
that there are ‘‘certain questions of detail 
which clearly belong to the wife; and 
certain others which as clearly belong to 
the husband;” and adds — ‘‘ questions of 
the kitchen and the household belong to 
the wife; questions of the counting-room 
to the husband.” The Union virtually 
acknowledges our principle that the wife 
should decide the questions pertaining to 
her sphere, and the husband those pertain- 
ing to his; but claims that there is a class 
of questions which belong no more to one 
sphere than to the other; and these are the 
questions which the husband is to decide. 
To illustrate, the Union cites the example 
of the treatment of a sick child, the deci- 
sion of the question where a child shall be 
sent to Sunday School, and the choice of a 
home. If these are samples of its questions 
which do not come within definite spheres, 
we feel relieved. Certainly if any one thing 
comes within the sphere of the wife, it is 
the care of the children, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, and she is the proper 
person to decide how it shall be doctored 
when sick, and what education it shall re- 
ceive’ The husband being the business 
partner of the matrimonial firm, must de- 
cide where he can best earn the family bread 
and choose the home accordingly. The 
Union is equally unfortunate in its citation 
of ‘‘organizations” where ‘‘there must be 
some final appeal.” It is not true, as has 
already been stated that in a business part- 
nership either the law or private contract,des- 
ignate one of the partners as a court of final 
appeal to decide all questions in controversy 
between the members of the firm. And it 
is a little singular that in a country which 
maintains a republican government, and in 
the Congregational Church, an intelligent 
writer should be found to claim the necessity 
of king or pope to justify family tyranny. 
It is true he adds the modifying terms, ‘‘or 
plebiscitum,” ‘‘or the great congregation;” 
but what do these words mean if they do 
not mean democracy and not monarchy? 
And that is all we ask. The army, com- 
posed of hundreds, or thousands of igno- 
rant and turbulent privates, requiring strict 
discipline, is no fitting illustration of one 
refined, affectionate, and devoted wife, 
whom, the Union concedes, should be con- 
sulted, deferred to, and within certain lim- 
its should decide controverted questions. 
The chairman of a committee, though giv- 
ing a casting vote, is otherwise hampered 
by restrictions, so that his power is certainly 
not greater than that of any other member; 
and his position is transient. The principle 
that in the life-long association of two 
equally interested parties, one, and always 
the same one, should decide every cuntro- 
verted question, is false and dangerous and 
productive of more domestic discord than 
any other one element. I have seen the 
happiness and usefulness of whole families 
wrecked forever by it. Selfish and brutal 
men make it a pretext for tyranny, and will 
do so to the end of time. There is no rem- 
edy but in repudiating the doctrines as a 
relic of barbarism, unjust, unchristian, and 
unworthy our country and our age. Leta 
man repose the same trust in the woman he 
marries that she reposes in him. If she 
can trust him to choose and supply the 
home, he can also trust her to properly 
guide the household and rear the children. 
There is no reason why his trust, his love, 
or his self-abnegation should not beas great 
as hers; and only where it is so can there be 
perfect harmony. LAVINIA GOODELL, 

Jamesville, Wis., Nov. 1, 1879. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. McPuerson publishes the Sherman 
(Tex.) Democrat. 

Rev. ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL is 
at the West filling appointments to preach 
in Wisconsin and elsewhere. 

Mies Lity Daret, the editress of a Re- 
publican paper at Circleville, O., is a candi- 
date for Clerk of the House of Representa. 
tives. 

Mrs. May Wricut Tuompson in the Na- 
tion has a vigorous reply to its question 
whether the Suffrage question is making 
any progress. 

QuEEN Vicrorta has presented an Amer- 
ican organ to a church at the Pitcairn Is- 
land. ‘God Save the Queen” was the first 
piece played on it in the church. 

Mrs. Mary B. Hussey read a carefully 
prepared paper called, ‘‘What can Social 
Science do for Indiana,” before the Indiana 
Social Science Association at its last meet- 
ing. 

GRACE GREENWOOD’s (Mrs. Lippincott) 
daughter, who has been studying for the 
opera, has joined the Genevieve Ward Com- 
pany forthe purpose of becoming proficient 
in operatic acting. 

Mrs. E. A. Hearn, who for three years 
edited Home Guest, a monthly now consoli- 
dated with Hverybody’s Companion, is con- 
ducting the Boston Beacon, a local weekly, 
having charge also of the advertising, &c. 

Mrs. Jessie BENTON FREMONT is on @ 
visit East for the first time since she went 
with her husband to Arizona, where he was 
appointed Governor two years ago. For 
the present she is staying with friends on 
Staten Island. 

Mrs. McCook, the mother of ‘fighting 
McCooks,” died last week at her home in 
New Lisbon, O. She was the mother of 
1 major-general, 2 brigadier-generals, and 
captains, etc., to the number of six or 
seven all told. 


Miss Mary A. Spraaue it is said, is the 
author of that clever little book, ‘‘An Earn- 
est Trifler.” It is her first work, and Bau- 
deck is supposed to mean Charlemont, 
Mass. Miss Sprague is the daughter of a 
well-known lawyer who resides in Newark, 
Ohio, 

Miss Dorotiy Drx of Newport has pre- 
sented to the Redwood Library a small jew- 
el box made from a timber out of the old 
ship ‘‘Endeavor,” which was commanded 
by the famous Capt. James Cook, who lost 
his life at the Sandwich Islands in the last 
century. 

Dr. Rosa W .vt, a young Viennese lady, 
has shown herself to be so learned and prac- 
tical that she has been appointed by her uni- 
versity—that of Bern—assistant lecturer to 
Professor Pfiiger in the branch of ophthal- 
mology, in which she has made very ad- 
vanced studies. 

Miss ANNA WARREN Story of Washing- 
ton (formerly of Gloucester, Mass.) has ac- 
cepted the invitation to read a poem at Lin- 
coln Hall, the evening preceding the un- 
veiling of the Thomas Statue. The army 
of the Cumberland thus pay a graceful trib- 
ute to the artistic talent of a soldier’s daugh- 
ter. Her father, Joseph Warren Story of 
Company C, 23d Massachusetts Volunteers, 
was killed at Whitehall, N. C., 1866, soon 
after enlisting. 

Miss ELLEN Terry, the distinguished 
English actress, has been playing ‘‘Portia’”’ 
to Mr. Irving’s ‘“‘Shylock,” and is heartily 
praised by the London papers.. The Times 
goes so far asto say that it was a perfect 
charm throughout—a performance conceiv- 
ed and expressed in the highest spirit of 
poetry, and full of the most delightful 
touches of womanly wit, grace and feeling. 
And it concludes with the highest compli- 
ment that can be paid to any actor: ‘I'he 
performance was, in truth, such as Shak- 
speare’s self, one can imagine, would have 
wished to see.” 

Mrs. Apa C. Bow es has taken ediiorial 
charge of a column in the California Tran- 
script which is published at Watsonville, 
Santa Cruz Co. This column is headed 
‘‘Free Suffrage,” and will be what its name 
indicates. We congratulate Mrs. Bowles, 
and the Suffragists on the Pacific Coast on 
the possession of this avenue of communi- 
cation and bond of union and work. Mrs. 
Bowles says: ‘This column by the fair- 
minded and clear-sighted proprietor of this 
paper is to be devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
In the name of this generous help we urge 
upon women throughout: the State earnest 
effort to extend the circulation of the paper 
for the spreading of needful knowledge 
concerning this reform, the success of which 
assures that of temperance and its righteous 
kindred.” Success to the mew venture. 
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For the Woman's Jemeal. 
A BITTERSWEBT SONG. 


BY JESSIE GOODWIN. 


It climbed hich on the wall of my garden *pot, 
The vine, Bittersweet, but I saw it not. 

“T will plant me a rose—a red rose,” I eaid, 

“My garden shall glow with the rose’s red.”’ 

“All the year it shall bloom eo that all who see 

Its beauty and sweetness will envy me.” 

So I planted a rose;—it was fair, 1 ween, 

(The Bittersweet grew on the wall unseen). 

Oh my red rose’s blooming ‘was fair to see! 

Its odorous breathing enchanted me; 

In my garden it glowed, through the summer's heat, 
And watchiug above it, the Bittersweet. 

But the red rose flames paled in the autumn tide, 
Then vainly I sought, ‘‘O my rose!" I cried: 

For its dead ashes drifted around my feet, 

My garden had only the Bittersweet. 

“I will plant a white lily and that I know 

Will bless all my year with its bloom of snow; 

For the chastenees of snow sball it’s cup enfold,— 
Its heart filled with light like the sunshine’s gold.” 
It grew stately, my lily of Argentine! 

Its uplifted chalice held golden wine; 

And it filled all my garden with light and grace, 
(The Bittersweet looked in the lily’s face.) 

But it darkened with autumn days, drooped its head, 
The snowy cup broken, the warm heart dead; 
Mocking winds threw its fragment’s around my feet, 
My garden had only the Bittersweet, 
But the Bitterewect watched while the rose flames 

waved, 
While lilies their white lips in sunlight laved, 
Saw the snow-weavers weave them a winding sheet, 
Then gave me its t my Bitt t! 
Oh the red rose of Love dies when days grow cold, 
And Friendsbip’s white lily with heart of gold; 
They all die and Time weaveth their winding sheet, 
And memory bringeth the Bittersweet. 
Champaign, Illinois. 








A PETITION TO TIME. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glided down the stream 
Gently—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream! 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife and children three— 
(One is lost—an angel fled 
To the azure overhead!) 
Touch us gently, Time! 
We've not proud nor soaring wings: 
Oar ambition, our content, 
Lies in simple thinge. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
O’er Life’s dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime;— 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 





FRIENDSHIP. 


False friends, like insects in a summer's day, 
Bask in the sunshine, but avoid the shower; 

Uncertain visitants, they fly away 
E’en when miefortune’s cloud begins to lower. 

Into life’s bitter cup true friendship drops 
Balsamic sweet to overpower the gall; 

True friends, like ivy and the wall it props, 
Both stand together, or together fall. 

—Salem Register. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 
NED. 


BY L, A. CHURCHILL. 


“It’s a shame, an’ I'll be hanged if I'll 
stan’ it!” The train had left, and the idlers 
who had awaited its arrival and departure, 
together with the few passengers it had 
brought, had all moved away, and hot, sul- 
try silence reigned around the country sta- 
tion. There was not breeze enough to stir 
the pine tops which Myra Haliday, the tel- 
egraph operator, coul” see from her window 
rising above the roof of the freight build- 
ing opposite. A swoon scemed to have 
fallen on all nature, and the world to be in- 
dulging in a drowsy dream. The little 
sounder on the desk was apparently under 
the lethargic spell, and when not silent 
clicked away with a monotonous sound, as 
though working under protest. 

Oppressed by the heat and stillness Myra 
Haliday had been leaning her head against 
the back of her rocker for some minutes 
when the words I have quoted were spoken 
near the open window of the office. She 
heard then, but did not stir until the voice 
which had uttered them said: 

‘I wish I was a man, I’ll bet I’d fix him,” 
and, after a slight pause, as though this was 
a second thought, ‘‘all the rest of ’em.” 

Raising her head and looking through the 
screen which kept out the flies and absorbed 
the dust, she saw a boy of apparently four- 
teen years, coatless, barefoot, freckled, dir- 
ty, and angry-faced, his head covered only 
by his matted hair, holding in one hand a 
small, poor hat, and trying to brush the 
sand from it with the other, muttering to 

himself the while. Myra felt tired and 
lonely, and rather in a condition to be pitied 
than to pity another, but hers were a kind 
heart and ready sympathies, and the boy’s 
troubled face gave her an uneasy sensation. 

‘What's the matter, Ned?” she asked; 
“what ails your hat?” 

Ned looked very much confused, for he 
had not supposed he was observed. ‘‘Noth- 
in’,” he answered, sulkily, looking hard at 
his brown toes. 

‘Then what is it you think a shame, and 
are not going to stand?” questioned Myra. 

Instead of answering her, Ned put his 
arm across his eyes, and commenced to sob 
violently. 

Myra left her seat, and going quickly out 
laid her hand on the boy’s shoulder, and 
said :-— 

‘Come in, Ned, and tell me what troubles 
you. Iam not busy now.” 

“I’m tired’n sick o’ livin’ here,” said he, 
trying very hard not to cry, and twisting in 





the chair in which Myra had placed him as 
though he found it a very uncomfortable 
seat. “They all pick on me and make fun 
o’ me, and I'm goin’ to run away to sea, see 
‘fI don't. ’Twas him that grabbed my hat 
off, and throwed it inter the sand jest now,” 
he went on with a scowl and a jerk of his 
head towards the platform of the freight 
depot where the station-agent was at work, 
‘and this is the darndest place I was ever 
in, and I won't stan’ it much longer.” 

A person ina lighter mood than Myra 
might have smiled at the jumbling of words 
and ideas in this speech, but she felt there 
was more in common between this poor, 
neglected boy and herself than she had ever 
dreamed of, and looked nearly as sorrowful 
ashe. It was a dreary place; maybe if she 
had been no better taught than he, if there 
had been no more in her life to refine the 
mind than this child had known, she, too, 
might have called it the darndest place. 
And how many times she had wished she 
was a man so she would not be obliged to 
stay there. But there was a mother and 
young sister at home, 200 miles away, and 
but very little money to take care of them, 
so she must stay where she could earn her 
own living, and help, if need be, to earn 
theirs. This was better than the teaching 
she’had tried, and which forced an idleness. 
which she was poorly able to maintain, upon 
her for atleast a part of thetime. Butthere 
had been many lonely days and weeks in the 
past two years. Days and weeks when her 
courage had quite failed her, and it had 
seemed as though she must go away from 
this untidy, scandal-loving place, with its 
dearth of congenial society and mass of un 
educated inhabitants. From morning till 
night the larger part of its dwellers was 
shut in by its factories from the pure air, 
and if one might judge from their rude, 
coarse manners, from al] that elevates and 
improves the character. She had scarcely 
thought of this lad before. She knew he 
worked around the station as errand-boy 
and general waiter for the agent, and had 
once or twice, noticing his patched or ragged 
clothes, wondered what his salary might be. 
But now she learned that he lived, if it 
could be called living, with a great-uncle 
whose home was in the village; a hard old 
man, whose own children had all deserted 
him, was this great-uncle, with but little 
affection to bestow upon any one, and none 
for this boy whom he had unwillingly shel- 
tered since he was left an orphan two years 
before our story opens. Ned never thought 
of telling his troubles to this grim relative, 
or bis equally grim wife, for he well knew 
that he need expect no redress or sympathy 
from that quarter. So when agent and 
train-men pushed and hustled him, stepped 
purposely on his feet, which were always 
bare in summer, and in winter encased in 
an o!d pair of boots formerly belonging to 
his uncle, and large enough to put both feet 
into—made sport of his ragged garments, 
and in a thousand ways made his life miser- 
able, he bore it as bravely as he could, but 
quite resolved to run away as soon as he 
could save money enough to buy him a de- 
cent suit of clothes. But his pennies—his 
uncle took nearly al! his small wages—did 
not rapidly grow into dollars, and as his life 
became more and more intolerable, he de 
termined to seize the first opportunity for 
running away, and try to get the clothes af- 
terwards. 

In his own way he told Myra all this on 
that summer day, when she questioned him. 
She knew not what answer to make him. 
How could she advise him to stay where he 
was so unhappy, or to go away perhaps to 
encounter worse evils? She looked out of 
the window and sighed, where upon a new 
thought seemed to strike the boy. Looking 
up earnestly he asked: 

‘‘Be you contented here?” 

‘‘Far from it, Ned!” was the answer. 

‘*‘Wouldn’t it be jolly if you’n I could run 
away together?” was the next question, 
‘‘providin’,” he added hastily, ‘‘that you 
was a boy?” 

‘Wouldn't it though?” thought Myra, 
but she only smiled in answer, and said, as 
she turned to reply to her signal: 

“Run out now Ned, but don’t go away 
without telling me you are going, will you? 
I am your friend hereafter. Don’t forget 


that.” 
He had not so many friends that he would 


be likely to forget, poor little wayfarer on 
life’s highway that he was! The !ong sum- 
mer days burned themselves out, the autumn 
leaves faded and fell, and still Ned remain- 
edin his old position. But there was a 
change in his appearance. [is clothes had 
neat patches on them, and his boots fitted 
his feet. His freckled face was always 
clean, and his hair nicely brushed. Myra 
had been learning how to mend, and Ned 
the way to different houses, and places of 
business where messages were to be deliver- 
ed, and which were so far away that the 
messenger was paid for bringing them, so 
the repaired garments and well fitting boots 
are no mystery. Neither are the clean face 
and smooth hair, for Myra has said she lik- 
ed them so, and Myra is Ned’s one friend. 
His pennies grew into a snug little number 
of dollars some time ago, and after the boots 
were bought, there were still enough to 
purchase the suit of clothes which is hang- 
ing in his sleeping room, and in which he 
proposes to appear, some happy day, before 





this same Myra, knowing how proud and 
pleased she will be. The agent and train 
men have not grown kinder to him, but he 
is not ready to run away yet. “I won't go 
till she’s better off,” he would mutter stur- 
dily to himself when a vision of the great 
sea, and a ship with the whitest sails, and a 
boy in the bluest of suits, rose before him. 
‘“l’sh’d like to know who'd git her letters 
from the post-office, ’n bring her water- 
proof ’n rubbers when 't rains, ’n do such 
things. No sir,” he would add as emphati- 
cally as though some one had urged his im- 
mediate departure. ‘I shan’t stir one step 
till she can go somewhere else too.” 

They read together, Myra and Ned, or 
rather Myra read a little nearly every day, 
and Ned listened. Thus a new world was 
opened to this boy who had known so little 
and imagined so much of the wide universe. 
And in the evenings an hour or two was 
given to the school books, for poor Ned’s 
school days had been very few. 

One day in the latter part of October, the 
sounder, which had lost its drowsiness, and 
was fearfully distinct now, clicked out some 
terrible words to Myra: 

‘*Your mother is dangerously sick. Come 
quickly.” 

‘An hour or two of hurried preparation, 
which were apart of a dreadful half day, 
a half day seemingly as long as a happy 
week, and Myrais on board the train which 
with rattle and roar is tearing away towards 
her home. 

Now indeed, miserable days foilow for 
Ned. Days so lonely that be is half angry 
with everybody for looking so heartlessly 
cheerful, justas though Myra was not gone. 
But one day a big patch of sunshine fell 
across his path, and with Myra’s letter, 
which he had read after considerable hard 
study, in his pocket, he was as happy as a 
lord. Of course you are to suppose that 
lords are extremely happy. 

Myra’s mother was better, and Myra was 
coming back in about two weeks if nothing 
happened. ‘I expect you to be my good 
brave boy, at all times,’’ she wrote. ‘‘You 
will not fail me I know.” ‘‘You better 
b’lieve I won't,” said Ned stoutly, holding 
the letter out at arm’s length and nodding 
at it asthough it was Myra herself. He 
answered the letter. Oh yes, he answered 
it at least a half dozen times, and at least 
six times tore the answer into bits, but at 
last a letter was written and sent, and Ned 
was fully persuaded that letter writing was 
not as easy as it looked to be. 

The time wore itself away until the even- 
ing before Myra’s return, and Ned was 
wondering what he could do to show his 
delight at her coming. 

‘There aint any flowers nor nothin’, ” he 
said disconsolately. ‘I know what I’ll do” 
he exclaimed, ‘I'll git some o’ that green 
stuff with the red plums on it, over in Da- 
vis’s medder, ’n hang it over her pictures 
‘n things. She'll like that I know.” 

Accordingly when his work for that day 
was finished he started for the meadow, 
about a mile away, where the ‘‘green stuff 
with red plums on it” grew. He reached 
the place and gathered a basket full of the 
desired plant. It was quite dark when he 
started to go home. Remembering that by 
crossing an adjoining pasture he could 
reach the railroad, he determined to make 
his wayto it, and walk on the sleepers as 
far as the depot. 

He had nearly reached the track when he 
heard two voices in earnest conversation. 
Peering through the darkness he could dis- 
cern two figures crouching on the withered 
grass, and—standing very still, and scarcely 
daring to breathe for fear he might be heard 
—he listened to the following conversation: 

“Don’t be squirmish at the last minute, 
Jim. What's afew broken bones to us? 
A half hour’s work and its done.” 

‘But spos’en we're found out?” ques- 
tioned the second voice. 

‘‘We won't “be found out. We'll happen 
along soon’s the smash-up comes, and take 
possession of the valuables, fore anybody 
thinks of askin’ who waster blame. An’ 
you know we owe that conductor one for 
puttin’ us off the train last week.” 

“That's so,”” growled the other. 

“Come along, then, we’]] have ter work 
smart, for that train’s due in about an hour.” 

‘‘We can do it,” was the answer. 

“That steep bankin’; just above here’s 
the place.” 

The speakers arose and moved rapidly 
away; and Ned stood, with a loudly beat- 
ing heart, conscious of two things: that 
those men intended to cause thetrain which 
would be due in less than an hour to be 
thrown down the embankment, a short dis- 
tance above the place where he stood, and 
that he alone, of all the world, could do 
anything to prevent the impending catastro- 
phe. There were no houses nearer than the 
village, and if he went there and succeeded 
in making any one think his story a likely 
one, it might be too late for help from that 
quarter. No, he must do what could be 
done alone. 

“I must have a light,” said he, as having 
removed his boots for fear his footsteps 
would be heard, he started with quick 
strides in the direction the two men had 
taken. In his haste he stumbled over a 
stump, and a new thought came to him. 
Stopping, and stooping down, he loosened 





a piece of the decaying wood, and hastily 
smelt of it. 

**There’s pitch in that,” he muttered, *‘an’ 
perbaps I can make it do.” Making a cir- 
cuit, that he might not come too near the 
men, he walked towards the track beyond 
the embankment. When he gained it he 
felt in his pockets for matches—and found 
just one. One little match between that 
train with its probable precious freight and 
ruin. 

Belind him he could hear the sound of 
stealthily used tools, and knew that the 
nails were being taken up; but after a few 
minutes the slight noise was stilled, and 
there wasa profound silence. He waited 
so long, or at least it seemed so long to him, 
that he half thought something had already 
happened to the train; but by-and-by there 
was a distant sweeping sound, which pres- 
ently grew into a rumble, and away down 
the long, straight line of track a headlight 
gleamed amid the darkness. 

‘‘She expects me to be brave,” said Ned, 
in a hoarse whisper, as he turned his back 
to the wind and struck the point of his 
one match on his woolen jacket, and held 
the flame near the piece of wood in his left 
hand, trembling, for fear it would not 
kindle. A slight flickering, and then the 
blaze reached the pitch, and burned up red 
and fiercely. Violently the torch was 
swung from side to side of the track. A 
sharp, short blast from the whistle cleft the 
air, and Ned knew he had accomplished his 
object. More and more slowly the train 
moved, and at last was brought to a stop 
just in season to prevent the ponderous 
wheels of the engine from passing over the 
body of Ned, who had fallenin front of it 
in a dead faint. The men did not 
hustle Ned the next day after his brave 
deed, but a number of them looked on and 
listened respectfully as the President of the 
road took him by the hand and asked: 

‘‘What can we doto prove how grateful 
we are to you, Master Ned, for your noble 
conduct of last night?” 

Ned thoughtfully surveyed his boots for 
a moment, and then said, with a nod toward 
the telegraph officein which Myra, but a 
few minutes before returned, was seated: 
“Give her a better chance. She don’t like 
here no better’n I do;” and very soon they 
did give her a “better chance” in the shape 
of a larger office with a correspondingly 
larger salary, and situated in a much pleas- 
anter neighborhood than her first. 

As for Ned, he was taken into the super- 
intendent’s office as chore boy, and from 
that position has risen until he is now assist- 
ant superintendent of the road. A self-ed- 
ucated, self-made honest man is Edward 
Carleton, and his wife is wortby of him. 

Myra, between whom and the afore-men- 
tioned Edward a strong friendship still ex- 
ists, has a family now, and kind husband, 
and several boys and girls, the eldest of 
whom is named Edward, and commonly 
called Ned. as 


PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND. 





The summer is over, and { can hardly 
realize the Jast three months were summer 
months, for not one day have I been un- 
comfortably warm; no chance to wear thin 
dresses. 

My last letter was from Wallace, Nova Sco 
tia, a delightfully cool place, where the salt 
water breezes are invigorating, and the bath- 
ing fine. The mineral springs, that abound 
in Wallace, are a great blessing. I enjoyed 
the baths, and drank from the springs; and 
if Idid not renew my youth, I certainly 
feel much younger than I did three months 
ago. The hotel in this place is acknowledged 
by all the favorite resort in this province; 
everything is done by the gentlemanly pro- 
prietor to make our stay pleasant, delight- 
ful drives and sailings without extra charge. 
Think of that in Yankee Land. 

From Wallace I took stage to the lovely 
town of Wentworth that can boast of two 
fine hotels, and the express stage running 
daily between Wallace and Wentworth, is 
truly a pleasant memory. The conveyances 
are comfortable, and the owner and driver 
of the express is really an original with his 
drollery, and the distance, though called 
fifteen miles, he reduces to five, by making 
you forget distance and time in fun and 
frolic, which all unconsciously participate 
in, no matter how prim you first enter his 
carriage; he is indeed the old fashioned 
stage driver, a race almost extinct. 

From Winthrop we take stage to Pausec 
Junction, changing there for Point du 
Chein, stopping on our way over night in 
Shediac, a thriving little town at the mouth 
of the River Shediac, on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The hotel exactly opposite the 
railroad was easy of access; we spent a 
comfortable night there, having time the 
next morning to walk to the beach to see 
the lighthouse on Casey’s Cape, with its 
revolving light; also two permanent lights 
at the entrance tothe harbor. We left here 
at 12 for Point du Chein, where we took 
the Steamer ‘‘Princess of Wales” for 
Prince Edward’s Island. This delightful is- 
land is 200 miles long, separated from the 
main land by the Straits of Northumber- 
land. The Strait is only nine miles wide, 
between Cape Tormentine on the New 
Brunswick coast and Cape Traverse on 
Prince Edward’s Island. 

The steamer runs daily between Point du 
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Chein each way, in connection with the 
Inter-Colonial railway and the Island rail. 
way, @ Darrow gauge, narrow seated, \y 
comfortable affair. The trip in the steame; 
takes from four to five hours, and when it 
is calm, which, fortunately for us it chanced 
to be, both going and coming, one eou)y 
hardly wish for‘ more delightful trip, but 
later in the season it is bleak, and at times 
tempestuous. ; , 

A part of our company took the railroad 
for Tignish, on the western end of the Is. 
land, returning with glowing accounts of 
the fishing establishments, their mackere| 
fishing in endless numbers, 

Ship building is extensively carried on yt 
the Island, we were told there were always 
as many as 100 building. Some of them 
being 1000 tons measurement. We remain. 
ed awhile at Summerside, a very pretty 
name, suggesting green grass, trees &c.. 
but to me, it was not worthy of its name. 
From there we took cars again for Charlotte. 
town, the Capital of the Island. It is g 
large and in every way an attractive place, 
It has many public buildings—the Parlia. 
ment House, containing the halls of the two 
branches of the Legislature, and all the 
Government offices; the view from the top 
of the building is magnificent, over-looking 
a highly cultivated country, in fact the 
whole country looked like one huge gar. 
den. All along the road-side, and particular 
ly the railroad on buth sides, the wealth of 
wild flowers is something wonderful in 
their luxuriance and infivite variety; with 
here and there the gorgeous autumn leaves, 
leaving a picture in memory not to be for- 
gotten. The crops are mostly oats, pota- 
toes, buckwheat &c.; very little wheat is 
grown here. Large quantities of hay are 
exported to the West Indies, and Boston 
has a good share of its oats, hay, eggs. fish 
and other farm produce. 

Our party, after paying our respects to 
the Lieut. Governor of the Island, were in- 
vited to partake of his hospitality, and if 
Lorne and Louise had occasion to find fault 
with the lack of attention, we did not com 
plain, Perhaps with our democratic ideas, 
we were more easily suited. 

As our stay was limited we crowded a 
great deal into a short time. Our drives 
around the Royalty, and other places, were 
very attractive. Many beautiful residences 
of retired officers, and flower gardens in al! 
the glory of autumn. The soil is light and 
fertile, and particularly favorable for gar- 
den flowers. The system of tenantry early 
introduced is about done away with, and 
nearly all occupants are owners of the Jand. 
If my memory serves me right, the Island 
was discovered by Cabot in 1497, was origi- 
nally settled by the French, but was ceded 
to the English in 1763. It was called St. 
John’s Island until 1800 when it received its 
present name in honor of Edward, Duke of 
Kent. 

I do not wonder since I have been this 
way, so many of their young girls emigrate 
to the States; it must indeed be the land of 
promise (and fulfillment) to them. Snow 
usually covers the ground three or four 
months of the year. It isso cold that cattle 
have to be housed and fed six or seven 
months. They do not commence work in 
tho fields unti? the first of May, but when 
warm weather commences, vegetation is 
very rapid, there being only three months 
between seed time and harvest. 

On my way back, via St. John, I intend 
to take the delightful sail up to St. John Riv- 
er, to Fredricton; thenI shall be satisfied. I 
have ‘‘done” the Provinces as thonoughly as 
I wish to, this season at least; and am very 
thankful I can come back as one of ‘‘Uncle 
Sam’s”, children; there is nothing like going 
away from home to make us realize the 
blessings that are ours so liberally; and I 
can say heartily, God bless the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. SEPEESS. 

Sept. 12, 1879, 
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HOE-HANDLE MEDICINE. 


On a bright, pleasant summer morning, a 
young man, with a silk muffler around his 
throat and a woe-begone look in his pale 
face, plied the big knocker upon the doc- 
tor’s dwelling. A lady answered the sum- 
mons and informed the applicant that the 
doctor was in his garden at work. To the 
garden the young man went, where he 
found the man of medicine engaged in hoe- 
ing his sweet corn. 

“Well, sir, and what is the matter?” the 
doctor asked, when the applicant had stated 
that he had come for medical advice and as- 
sistance. 

‘*Well, doctor,” with a lugubrious face 
and a whining, moaning tone, ‘‘I feel poorly 
all through. My head has spells of aching; 
my Pppetite is poor; my food does not set 
well, and 1 am very weak. Really, I need 
help.” 

“Yes, I see. Let me look at your tongue. 
Ah! yes. Now—your pulse.” 

The pulse was felt, and after due deliber- 
ation, said the doctor:— 

‘‘Look you, young man, you do certainly 
need help. Now, see; I must attend an im- 
portant case at ten o'clock, and I must have 
this corn hoed before I go. So, while I am 
gone to make up a prescription for you, do 
you take my hoe and go on with my work 
here. You know how to use a hoe?” 

“Yes, sir. My father was a farmer; but 
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| haven't worked on a farm since he died.” 

«And you haven't worked much anywhere 
else, 1 take it,” the doctor threw in, pleas- 
antly. : 

“No, sir; I am not obliged to.” 

«Very well. I'll warrant you the work 
here won't hurt you, 80 go on with it until 
] come back.” 

With that the doctor trudged off, and the 
young man went at the work of hoeing. 
ile hoed to the end of the row, and there 
removed the light muffler from his neck. 
Then he went at itagain. Half way down 
the second row he stopped and ‘looked up, 
put no doctor was in sight. At the end of 
that row, as the absent one had not yet ap- 
peared, he pulled off his coat. 

The third row he hoed more slowly, stop- 
ping several times before the end was 
reached; but he finished it, and after a good 
rest, attacked the fourth row. There was 
put one more row after this, and the fancy 
seized him to (have it done before the old 
fellow got back. It would be a surprise to 
him. The thought quickened his pulses, 
aud gave him renewed vigor. He had just 
completed the last hill of the last row when 
the doctor came back. 

“Weil, well, my young friend, how are 
you feeling now?” 

" The patient really had to consider. He 
had been looking to see what the physician 
had brought with him of medicine; but he 
had brought nothing. His hands were 
empty. ‘*The work hasn’t hurt you, has it?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” his face glowing with the 
exercise. 

“I thought not. Let me feel your pulse 
again.” He held the young man’s wrist for 
a brief space, and then— 

‘It has worked toacharm. Now, sir, 
do you go home, and repeat this dose twice 
a day, every morning and every afternoon; 
do it faithfully, and be honest with your 
diet, don’t use tobacco, and if that doesn’t 
work a cure, come and let me know. My 
fee, sir, is one dollar.”’ 

‘‘Qne— dollar?” gasped the astonished 
youth, 

“That is all I charge when patients call 
at my door.” 

“But, sir, in mercy’s name! what is it for? 
Where is your prescription? What have I 
taken of yours?” 

“My prescription, my dear young friend, 
I gave you before I left you here with my 
hoe; the medicine you have been taking in 
my place—a health-giving potion which I 
should have enjoyed had I not given it up 
to you. And now, dear sir, I will tell you 
frankly, you are rusting out, literally tum- 
bling to pieces for want of exercise of both 
body and mind. That is all, sir. You 
can follow my prescription and be cured, or 
you can take your own way.” 

The young man paid the dollar and went 
his way. Not then could he be cheerful; 
but afterwards, when he had allowed reason 
fair play, and had come to prove the life- 
saving and the new life-giving virtues of 
the doctor’s prescription, he came and 
thanked him. 

o>o—___—_ 

“DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER IN 

SCHOOLS; OR, WHAT SHALL WE THE 
PEOPLE DO TO BE SAVED?” 


The Moral Education Association of Bos- 
ton opened its meetings for the season in 
Fraternity Rooms, Parker Memorial Build- 
ing, on Friday evening, Nov. 7th, when 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz read a paper with 
the above title. The clear, significant and 
serious thought presented fastened the at- 
tention of the audience and elicited a hearty 
expression of approval at the close of the 
essay. In the following, we give the read- 
cr a few of the leading thoughts of the es- 
sayist: 

Mrs. Diaz, at the commencement of her 
paper, maintained that in accordance with 
the instructions of some preachers, ‘‘when 
from blighted hopes, failure of plans, sick 
ness, bereavements, our lives are darkened,” 
we should ‘‘follow the example of the Psalm- 
ist, and sit in darkness, unquestioning.” In 
proceeding, she argued that ‘‘while ac- 
knowledging that Divine Providence works 
behind all, and in all, and through all, we 
must not forget that it works by what we 
call natural means, among which are human 
means. If sorrow befalls us, if our plans 
fail, if we ourselves are failures, it becomes 
our duty to question our energy, our per- 
sistency, our knowledge, our skill in adapt- 
ing means to ends, and in every way to 
search out the human causes of the suffer- 
ing or the non success, in order that we may 
do better, or that others may take warning. 

Especially in the matter of character does 
questioning become a duty. When the 
character of our public men, or of our pri- 
vate men, brings blight upon the community, 
we should question the human causes which 
helped in forming those characters, and en- 
deavor to learn what we shall do to be saved 
from such blight. In considering character, 
there is the part which comes from pre- 
natal influences, and the part which comes 
from education, using that word in its 
broadest sense. We are now to consider 
the part which may be affected by education. 

Doubtless we all agree that with the State, 
and with the individuals that make the 
State, the essential element is character. 
As character makes the individual, and as 
individuals make the State, it would seem 








that in order to be saved the State should 
raise the character of its individuals to the 
highest possible standard. Is the State in 
danger? Examine the public records and 
judge. What mean these headings in large 
letters? ‘‘Whiskey Frauds!” “Indian 
Frauds;” ‘‘Canal Frauds!” ‘‘Corruption in 
High Places!” ‘‘A Stupendous Land Swin- 
dle!” ‘‘Methodist Book Concern Frauds!’ 
‘Naval Frauds!” ‘“Damning Disclosures!” 
“A Bad Lot of Officials!” *‘A Mania for 
Frauds!” When we think of the frauds 
which are reported weekly and daily 
throughout the land; when we are told that 
the power of the land is largely in the hands 
of dishonest politicians; when we read the 
statistics of prostitution, of obscene and im- 
moral publications, of the increasingly fre- 
quent accounts of murder and outrage; 
when we see that neither religious restraints, 
nor social restraints, nor family restraints, 
nor political restraints, nor legal restraints, 
nor penal restraints are binding, the convic- 
tion forces itself upon us that we, the peo- 
ple, have not the essential attributes of 
character, and are therefore in danger of 
being lost 

Let the State profit by the example of the 
trainers of animals and of nursery men, and 
in this great work of rearing satisfactory 
men and women, begin with the children, 
and do her part in bringing all good influen- 
ces to bear upon them, just at the particu- 
lar time when character is forming. By 
what means? By means of the public 
schools. The State wants good citizens. 
The State owns the public schools. Let it 
run these institutlons in its own interests, 

The State, by a statute, declares that the 
imparting of moral instruction is to be the 
duty of all ‘‘instructors of youth,” but it does 
not train these instructors to accomplish 
their task in best possible ways, nor even 
give them sufficient opportunities for per- 
forming it. It is true that a high-toned 
teacher must of necessity exert a good mor- 
al influence. Still there is a sense in which, 
so far us the recognized work of our schools 
is concerned, the moral nature is a beggar, 
getting only such scraps of attention as may 
be thrown at it. 

The teachers may say, we keep morals in 
view; we denounce lying, deccit, self-seek- 
ing, vanity, trickery, meanness, all objec- 
tionable traits. But let us ask them. Do 
you consider the development of character 
equally with intellectual training, as the 
work you were hired to do? Did the in- 
structions of the Examining Committee or 
Superintendent lead you to so consider it? 
Did any previous course of training prepare 
you for this work, or suggest the means of 
its accomplishment? In fixing upon your 
methods for securing orderly behavior and 
good scholarship, is the effect these meth- 
ods may have upon character, a prominent 
consideration? Donot some of these meth- 
ods tend to promote the very evils you de- 
nounce, and to foster propensities in the 
scholar which we condemn in the citizen? 
Do youcount the moral aspect of each event 
in the history lesson, of equal importance 
with the dates and the numbers of the slain 
in battles? In dealing with your pupils do 
you keep ever in mind the possible influence 
upon their character of your impatience, 
petulance, ill temper, severity, injustice, 
ridicule? 

But, says the objector, if we are always 
preaching up goodness to children, they 
will become callous. Words will lose their 
meaning. This is a valid objection and 
must be considered with other objections. 
Let us enumerate and answer them. First, 
Moral instruction in schools is not practica- 
ble. Second, Moral teachings often repeat- 
ed make the child callous. Third, School 
hours are already crowded with work. 
Fourth, Moral training is for the home. 
Fiftk, The trained intellect is a sufficient 


guide. an 
Mrs. Diaz answered the first objection 


in giving, by way of proof to its unsound- 
ness, the names and methods of several 
schools in which the developing and modi- 
fying of character is made a prominent od- 
ject and with marked success, where hon- 
esty, consideration for others, genial man- 
ners, and all that pertains to heart-culture 
is acquired. 

The second objection, that moral teach- 
ings will make the child callous, implies 
that in this department of labor we have but 
one tool to work with, namely, direct moral 
instruction. Character influences charac- 
ter. With this fact in view make children 
familiar with the lives of noble men and 
women; feed them with nobleness; keep 
them on the heights; accustom them to a 
clear moral atmosphere, and they will never 
breathe freely in any other. 

School hours are already crowded. Well, 
if the streets are crowded when royalty 
passes, ““Give way!” “Give place!” is the 
cry; but it is not royalty which gives way, 
the crowd gives place to royalty. The 
highest in rank has the right of way. Now 
as character rules, that is the royal part of 
a person. Character is king. Give place 
then to royalty. Let the highest in rank 
have the right of way. 

Objection number four urges that moral 
training should be attended to at home. So 
it should, and parents should attend to it; 
but as things are now, in how many of our 
homes, from what are called the highest 
circles, down to the lowest dregs of society, 





is the work of developing character carried 
on persistently, judiciously, and to the ex- 
clusion, if necessary, of other matters. The 
mothers have had no special preparation 
for their vocation as child-trainers. Love 
they have, intense, unfathomable; but love 
without enlightenment is a strong force 
working at random. In very many homes 
the management of children is often a mere 
“getting along.” Take a family in the 
whirl of fashionable life. Its young chil 

dren are given up almost wholly to the care 
of ignorant nurses, whose influence upon 
character may be anything but good. In 
other homes the time and thought of the 
mother is given almost exclusively to the 
doing of the work of the house, and in con- 
triving ways of accomplishing the greatest 
possible results with the least possible cost. 
We look here in vain for the leisure, the 
tranquillity, and the enlightenment necessa- 
ry for our purpose. And among the lowest 
classes, the impoverished, the squalid, the 
openly vicious, there is certainly not much 
hope that here the work of moral training 
will be done at home. Now all these chil- 
dren, those of the superior classes, with 
sheir luxurious habits and their more or less 
false views of what constitutes true superi- 
ority; those of the middle class, with their 
more or less false ideas of the objects worth 
striving for; and those of the very lowest 
and most vicious class, with their evil pas- 
sions unrestrained, their worst traits devel- 
oped, will, in due season, be cast upon the 
State. They will be the State. 

Many insist that our schools should be 
given up entirely to intellectual training; 
that the enlightened intellect is a safe coun- 
sellor and guide. Our corrupt legislators, 
our lobbyists, our fraudulent contractors, 
our dishonest bankrupts, our princely forg- 
ers, our senatorial defaulters, embezzlers 
and absconders, together with all the crowd 
of sharpers who prey upon the community, 
these are not from the ignorant classes. 
That depravity exists among the educated 
classes is not an argument against general 
education, it is only an argument against a 
one-sided education. It proves that while 
we draw out and stimulate the intellectual 
faculties, we should so mould the character 
that it may regulate those facu!ties. 

It is for the interest of the State to have 
its children so trained that they may become 
good citizens; upright, conscientious, un- 
yielding in integrity. Isit not time that the 
learning and wisdom of the land looked 
closely into this matter of character as it 
may be and is affected by our schools? 
Should it not occupy the first place in the 
minds of teachers? We should change our 
present arrangements and give less, very 
many less pupils to a teacher. If it be said 
that this will cost the State too much money, 
we will ask, Can the State spend its money 
in any better way than in the making of 
good citizens? At present the State spends 
annually in the punishment of crime, 
$200,000,000; for education $100,000,000. 
Let it spend the $200,000,000 in securing 
the highest and tenderest culture in schools, 
and the $100,000,000 will be more than 
enough for the deserted jails. 

Should it be objected that no person liv- 
ing understands such training as is proposed, 
it may be answered that in every other de- 
partment of education, ignorance is con 
sidered rather as a reason for trying to 
bring light into that department, than as an 
excuse for leaving it in darkness. When 
educators give this subject the attention its 
importance demands, not only will heart 
education in schools be found practicable, 
but many satisfactory ways of accomplish- 
ing it will be devised. 

In concluding, Mrs. Diaz named the chief 
questions of her essay, stated briefly their 
answers, answering in them the question: 
‘‘What shall we the people do to be saved?” 

G. Davis. 
-*oe- 
A FEMALE SOLDIER. 





A soldier named Mariotti, of the Eleventh 
Battalion of the Italian Bersaglieri, though 
long confined to the room by illness, refused 
to be carried to the hospital. Ultimately, 
on being forcibly removed thither, the sol- 
dier was discovered to be a woman. She 
joined the army during the war of 1866 to 
enable her brother to remain with his wife 
and six children. She had previously, be- 
ing very strong, worked in the mines. At 
Custozza she won a medal for bravery. The 
king has now eonferred on her a decoration 
and sent her home with a pension of 300 
lire.—Rome Correspondence London Times, 
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A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


Instead of striking for eight hours’ work 
at ten hours’ pay, as the Chicago furniture 
workers have just been doing, a little hand- 
ful of furniture workers in St. Louis, the 
leading men among whom are socialists, or- 
ganized last autumn a codperative associa- 
tion. They scraped together in December 
last about $3000, the savings of months, 
and began work. The order-book was open 
to every man, and a secretary allotted jobs 
to each workingman by the piece, with ar- 
bitration provided in case of disputes. The 
society has now one hundred and ten work- 
men, it began with sixty; the $3000 cash 
has swollen to $22,000; the establishment 
owned by the association contains an outfit 
of the best wood-working machinery in 8t. 





Louis, put up by the voluntary labor of the 
men, and it is full of small devices, venti- 
lating fans, benches for lunch; etc., provided 
by the men for their own comfort, and the 
machinery stops fifteen minutes for lunch in 
each half-day. The men are industrious, de- 
fective workmanship is docked from a man’s 
pay, and this establishment, owned by cap 
italist-workmen, whose profits in six months 
have been 700 per cent., is fast underselling 
rival establishments in other cities. Such 
socialism pays; but it does not long leave a 
man a socialist. The last men to wanta 
division of property in St. Louis would be 
the members of the ‘‘Furniture-Workers 
Association.’ 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 














Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and 2to4P.m. ly10 
Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Placg, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 

















Mrs, Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
otfice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years. 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, aqtinane, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 


Skillfully treated by 
MR. & MRS. DR, H. C. EDWARDS. 


Lasts and Boots made to fit the feet. 
130 Tremont Street, Corner Winter St., 
abate Boston. 3mo4l 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


Miss Bates offers the “‘ALPHa”™ a perfect fitting un- 
dervest of all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; also her 


New Waist 
just perfected, which is the best substitute fo 
corsets of any watet before invented. 
Union Corsets 


sets constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies fitted to corset 








waist or ‘‘Alpha” suite at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 
Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 


ANNIE 'T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made, Patterns cut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 

FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 


THE NEW ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTER, 


manufactured by Mrs. M. A. Kilgour, 
m@ commends itself at once to every lady 
Gera suffering from weakness, ruptures 
¥) or strains. 

. For corpulency it has no rival, giv- 

: 2 ' jing comfort and strength, besides hold- 
ing the abdomen in the desired form. In fact, it 
is a perfect corset for the hips and abdomen. The 
increasing demand for this supporter is snfficient 
proof of its value. Invalids within the city proper 
fitted at their homes without extra charge. Ladies at 
a distance fitted with perfect accuracy by writing 
for instructions in regard to measurement. Price, 
from $2 to $5; average, $3. 

A Combination DRESS-REFORM CORSET. This 
is anew corset,thorough!y made, filled with the purest 
and most pliable whalebone, that will not break. 
Bust adjustable. Shoulder straps can be changed so 
as to make a most perfect shoulder brace when desir- 
ed. They are laced with elastic that will bape to the 
motion of the body; steels adjustable at the pleasure 
of the wearer; when worn withont, the corset is soft 
and comfortable as a waist; when worn 1n, they are 
equal and, we claim, superior to any other corset 
in the market. This corset is accepted by the most 
radical patrons of the stiff, regular corsets, while all 
advocates of dress reform hail it with delight. The 
corset for misses, on the same principle, has no equal. 

Also Dress Reform Novelties, Garments, etc. For 
particulars call on ov address Mrs. M. A. KILGOUR. 
Combination Dress Reform Corset Co., 32 Winter 
street, Boston, Mass., Room F up 2 flights 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suite, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waiste, &c. Call or send for il 
Instrated Catalogue and Re= 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Mrs, A. Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,.N.¥.City. 
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PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying instsliments. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part payment 
on the instrument, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washiagton Street. 
3m38 (opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s ) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, 


UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 
LOWESE GASH PRICES 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washinaton Street, 
BOSTON. ly2 


McPHAIL& GO, 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in- 








stalments. First quality in all respecte. Ca. and 

examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor, 
Essex St. ly24 
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KNA 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. 
Terms Reasonable, 
Pianos to rent. Pianos tuned. 
EK. W. TYLER, Agent, 506 Washington st. 
Boston, (over Williams & Everett's.) 423m 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. sd 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6% r.m, 


ABSORPTION vs DISEASE. 
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fom) LIVER & STOMACH |e! 
— 1.) sl 
eM CURES WITHOUT DOSING. Hag 
THE LIFE PRINCIPLE. 


That power or force that keeps in motion the ma- 
chinery of our bodies is favorably acted upon by this 
wonderful ABSORBENT and TONIC, which enters 
and imparts its health-giving properties THROUGH 
THE PORES OF THE SKIN. Every disease of dis- 
turbance contingent on the condition of the Stomach 
and Liver (and that means about all we suffer) ia 
RELIEVED BY the all-potent, harmless, convenient, 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD. Try it! Absorptive Plas- 
ters and Absorption Salt Foot Baths, valuable as aux- 
iliaries. 

Sales depot and consultation rooms, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 
Oppoeite Park Street Church, 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. 


4itf 
MARCUS WARD & CO. 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FOR 1879-1880. 
We are prepared to offer out of town patrons the 
following assortment of these beantiful cards: 
Six assorted Cards for..............cscceees 


$1.00 
The best assortment of elegant Cards to be found in 
Boston from 5 cents to over $1.00 each. 


HE. H. CARTER, 


2 Beacon street, Boston, 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out 
fitfree, H. Hatietr & Co., Portland. Maine 


5 perday athome, Samples worth $5 
0 free. Stinson & Co., Portiard, Me 


71? aweek. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True &Co., Angueta, Maire. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Nov. 22, 1879. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial 
must be addressed to the Editors of the 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
usiness de mt of the r, must be addressed 
o Box $648. ‘Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are queesty requested to note the ex- 

iration of their a one and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


ent, 
OMAN'S 





ONLY TEN DAYS. 
Only ten days remain in which women 
who pay taxes on property can be register- 
ed. Many poll-tax women lost their oppor- 
tunity to vote by delay, and are sorry for it 
too late. The same mistake may be made 
by tax-paying women. ‘Behold now is 
the accepted time.” L. 6. 


CANNOT FIGHT. SHALL NOT VOTE. 


The opposers of Woman Suffrage have 
dropped one objection after another until 
now the one at the head of this article is 
most harped upon. I confess the objection, 
‘‘Women cannot fight, therefore they shall 
not vote,” always seemed to me the most 
sneaking objection that could be offered. 

The great mass of women are mothers. 
By never-ending care and watchfulness, by 
unfailing fidelity and tenderness, they rear 
up sons and daughters. They give more 
than a score of years of direct service to 
this great duty. What can be meaner than 
for those thus reared to turn upon their 
mothers with, ‘‘You cannot fight, therefore 
you shall have no vote or binding voice in 
regard to the laws which shall govern you, 
or your children, or your property, or any 
expression for the welfare of the State in 
which your own interests are involved!” 

This ‘injustice is particularly brought to 
mind now by the facts which accompany 
the announcement of the death of Mrs. Mc- 
Cook, who was the mother of several fight- 
ing men. 

The Advertiser says of her:— 

The venerable mother of that distin- 
ae family of soldiers, the ‘‘ fightin 

cCooks” of Ohio, has been this week lai 
to rest with her group of heroes in “oo 
Grove Cemetery, in Cincinnati. She ha 
borne twelve children, nine of them sons, 
and eight of the sons were at some time 
during the war of the rebellion engaged in 
the military service under the Union flag. 
One, who was educated at West Point, be- 
came a major-general, two who joined the 
volunteer army from civil life became brig- 
adier-generals. 

Three of her sons and her husband were 
killed by the enemy. Charles Morris Mc- 
Cook, a private, was killed in the first Bull 
Run battle, 2ist July, 1861. Brigadier- 
General Robert L. McCook, was murdered 
by guerrillas in Tennesee, having gone in 
his ambulance, to which he was confined 
by sickness, a short distance ahead of his 
brigade. When Morgan made his raid into 
Ohio Major Daniel McCook, although sixty- 
seven years old, white-haired and not con- 
nected with the army, joined the forces that 
pursued him, and received a mortal wound 
in the fight on Buffington Island, July 21, 
1863. rigadier-General Daniel McCook 
was killed in the attack on Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, June 27, 1864. The other five soldier 
sons survived the perils of that war, but one 
of them afterwards fell in an Indian fight. 

While it cannot be said of any of the Me- 
Cooks that they developed great military 
genius, they were brave and dashing fight- 
ers, shirking no hardships and no dangers, 
and they made a record of patriotic devo- 
tion which will never be forgotten. Of Mrs. 
McCook’s twelve children, but two sons and 
two daughters survive their mother. She 
caused to be erected in Spring Grove ceme- 
jor a monument designed by herself, and 
had but lately arranged about t the remains 
of her husband and her warrior-boys who 
had preceded her to the grave. It 1s easy 
to believe the spot will hereafter seem one 
peculiarly consecrated to patriotism. Other 
branches of the McCook family were scarcely 
less remarkable for devotion, near relatives 
of the same name increasing the total quota 
it contributed to the Union army to sixteen. 
Gen. Anson G. McCook, now a member of 
Con from New York city, is a nephew 
of these brothers. 

The mother of these brave men had only 
done for them what most mothers do for 
their children. But they came on the stage 
of action at atime when the exigency of 
the country required their service on the 
battle-field. The share their mother bad in 
the part they acted was fully equal to their 
own. Suppose they had denied political 
rights to her, as other opposers deny them 
to all women. Would it not have seemed 
the height of cowardice and ingratitude? 
And is it any less so in the case of the great 
army of unknown mothers of children who 
are not conspicuous? 

Mrs. McCook, like other mothers, devoted 
herself to her children, and to the very last, 
like other mothers, she was found caring 
even to make the final resting-place of her 
household what it ought to be. 

Let Mrs. McCook and her children, with 
what she did for them, and what they did 
for their country stand, an answer to those | 
who deny political rights to women, on the 
ground that they do not fight. L. 8. 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


The school suffrage meeting which as- 
sembled in Freeman Place Chapel on Satur- 
day last, in answer to a second letter signe: 
by Mra. Agassiz and others, was remarkable 
in the character of those who were present, 
and still more remarkable in the objects of 
the meeting itself. 

There was a small audience, not more 
than a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
persons present It was like that meeting 
in an upper chamber eighteen hundred years 
ago, the influence of which is still widen- 
ing and deepening; or like the small stream 
trickling from the mountain snow which at 
last carries great ships to the open ocean. 
So in that small chapel a handful of women 
were making quiet application of a princi- 
ple for which men have fought and bled; 
but which had now been won by peaceful 
means in womanly ways, the widespread ap- 
plication of which will change the condi- 
tions of society, and influence the destiny 
of the race. The spot where we stood was 
holy ground. 

Col. T. W. Higginson presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. A. P. Peabody, 
of Harvard College, George 8. Hale, Abby 
W. May, Miss Lucia Peabody, John E. Fitz 
Gerald, Judge Thomas Russell, Edna D. 
Cheney, Miss Lucretia Crocker and Mr. Er- 
ving Winslow. 

It was a political meeting, but I venture 
to say that since the time of the Revolution 
of ’76 no other political meeting has been 
like it in the earnest tone which sought the 
public good, rather than the success of 
special candidates. There was one expres- 
sion, with all the speakers, viz., that the 
best persons, men or women, should re- 
ceive the Suffrages of women in the com- 
ing election. 

A committee of three was appointed to 
report a committee of twelve to confer with 
the ward and city committee, and to sub- 
mit at a subsequent meeting the names of 
suitable candidates. The following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, it is recognized by all good citizens, that 
the schools are the most important of our institutions; 
since in them are trained, morally and intellectually, 
our youth, who are to become the citizens on whom 
depends, for good or for ill, the fature of our repub- 
lic; therefore, 

Resolved, That we earnestly request our fellow cit- 
izens of all political ies, to bring forward as can- 
didates for the schoo] committee oy persons known 
to be of high moral character and o education, 
with time and spirit for the public service; and, 

Whereas, we believe that the presence of women 
on our school committee is both desirable and need- 
ful for the best good of our schools; therefore, 

Resolved, That we ask the men of all poli*ical = 
ties, in making up their tickets for the next election, 
to put upon them the names of two or three women 
as candidates for the schoo] committee. 


Then the audience dispersed quietly as 
though no great event had happened; but 
some who were there knew it was the be- 
ginning of the end of the political degrada- 


tion of women. L. & 
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THE FRENCH CABLE. 


‘The steamer Faraday with the new French 
cable, which is to connect Brest with North 
Eastham on Cape Cod, came to anchor off 
North Eastham at 10 o’clock Saturday 
morning, about a mile from the beach.” 
This item goes the rounds, and is repeated 
as a simple bit of news. The great discov- 
ery by which the ends of the earth are 
brought together is accepted as a matter of 
course, just as we accept light and air. Yet 
back of the application of the principle are 
years of research, the use of millions of dol- 
lars, no end of toil and fatigue, and at last 
the world reaps the benefit. A man in Bos- 
ton can speak to his neighbor on the Rocky 
Mountains, or at San Francisco, or in 
France or China, and gets his answer before 
breakfast; he thinks nothing of it. It isa 
matter of course. It took three years for 
his father in the old time, when sail- 
ing vessels carried letters, to get answers to 
important business. 

The telephone and the phonograph are 
accepted in the same way as matters of 
course. A woman orders her meat or fish 
for dinner from the market three miles away, 
standing in her own house todo it. The 
whole morning used to be taken to ride and 
order, or buy her marketing. Quicker than 
the telegraph can carry messages these later 
inventions deliver them. The fact attracts 
no special interest, because it is an event of 
common occurrence. 

May we not hope for the same acceptance 
of the great principles of representative gov- 
ernment as applied to women? It will bea 
matter of course to see women vote, and no 
more note taken of the fact than is now 
done of the landing of the French cable 
last week? L. 8. 
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THE WOMEN SHOULD REGISTER. 


Under the above heading the Worcester 
Spy ‘‘lends a hand” to help the School Suf- 
frage of women as follows:— 

An examination of the books of the as- 
sessors’ office shows that twelve hundred 
women in this city are on ae 
amounting to over four and a half millions 
of dollars, the tax on which is $70,269. 
Among them are a hundred and twenty- 
four who hold 2346 bank shares valued at 





$287,046. 

Each one of these twelve hundred women 
can, by the late law, register to vote for 
School Committee at the coming city elec- 
tion, without any other payment, provided 
they have the other requisite qualifications 
of age, residence, citizenship and education 
that are required of male voters. If they 





will exhibit to the city clerk a tax receipt, 





ora certificate from the city treasurer that 
a tax on ye! or bank shares, which is 
paid by the bank, has been paid in their 
name, the clerk will register their names if 
the other qualifications appear as above. 
The city treasurer will furnish this certifi- 
cate to any one entitled to it, on applica- 
tion. 

The city election this year will occur on 
the ninth day of December, and registration 
will close on the first day of December, so 
that but a little over two weeks yet remain 
in which to attend to it. Over a hundred 
women have already registered, comprising 
some of the highest culture and social stand- 
ing in the city. 

Other papers show equal friendliness. 
Women should be encouraged and cease to 
fear or dread this new step. L. 8. 
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WOMEN AND THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 





The Republican and Democratic city con- 
ventions of this city met last Wednesday 
evening to nominate city officers. 

Mr. Ernst of Ward 23 moved as the sense 
of the convention that two women be nom- 
inated for the school board. Mr. Brown 
of Ward 18 and others spoke in favor of the 
motion, and it was adopted. unanimously. 
A communication and resolutions were re- 
ceived from the Freeman Place Chapel wo- 
men’s convention, in regard to the composi- 
tionof the school board. They were read 
and referred to the nominating committee. 

Mr. M. F. Dickinson, Jr., offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted : 


Resoleed, That it is the sense of this convention 
that party politics should not have a controlling in- 
finence in the administration of municipal affairs, 
and to this end it is expedient that the nominees for 
aldermen should be selected from both the republi- 
can and democratic parties, while candidates for 
school committee should be chosen without ref ce 
to their party affiliations. 


In the democratic convention as reported, 
there was no mention of women as members 
of the School Board. L. 8. 
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FIFTY DOLLARS CUST FOR MAKING 
DRUNKARDS. 


. In the State of New York a Civil Damage 
act provides that fine or punishment of 
some kind may be imposed upon a liquor- 
seller, who continues to sell, after he has 
been warned not to do it. Accordingly, 
Mrs. Adele F. Lucas, who demanded $15,000 
under the Civil-Damages act from George 
Bulwinkle, a Brooklyn liquor-dealer, charg- 
ing that he had in spite of her warnings 
sold liquor to her husband and made him a 
drunkard, was awarded $50 on Tuesday 
in the Brooklyn City Court. By this deci- 
sion it appears that to blight all the happi 
ness and hope of a family, to take away its 
support, to rob the husband of self-respect 
and self-control and to force poverty and 
disgrace upon a household costs fifty dol- 
lars. What decision would a woman judge 
have made in such a case? 
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ANNUAL REPORT FROM INDIANA, 


To the President, Officers, and Members of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association :— 
We feel a certain degree of pleasure, not 

altogether unmingled with pride in being 

able to offer a brief resumé of the work in 

Indiana in the interest of Equal Suffrage 

during the past year. We feel a pleasure 

in the fact that we are enabled to report a 

wide-spreading popularity of sentiment in 

favor of Woman Suffrage in our State. 

We also feel a just pride, and trust this con- 

vention will pardon us for seizing this op- 

portunity to pay a worthy tribute to the 
noble women, a few of whom are with us 
now, who have pioneered the Suffrage move- 
ment since its organization in Indiana, in 
1851. Others there are here to-day, no less 
worthy who filed into the ranks while the 
movement was yet at its greatest height of 
unpopularity. We, who properly rank with 
the eleventh-hour recruits in the cause, may 
cordially congratulate ourselves that we have 
escaped a trial of our faith, and through 
these veterans whom we delight to honor 
have been spared the sneers and jeers, the 
assaults and insults of that béte noir of soci- 
ety “Public opinion” in its unenlightened 


stage. 

‘An important evidence that the field in 
Indiana is already won to the side of truth 
and justice on the subject of Equal Suffrage, 
is the fact that it now commands the re- 
spectful attention of our educators of public 
opinion, the press, and the thinking minds 
both male and female, and last but not least 
the law-making power of our State, as wit- 
ness the complimentary resolutions and the 
respectful attention paid to the Woman’s 
Memorial at the Legislature last February. 
The laurels which were won for the cause 
by our loved and honored Dr. Mary F. 

homas, Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. Haggart, Mrs. 
Amy Dunn, and others, cannot be overesti- 
Peg — arguments of these ladies had 

eir influence in securing the passage of 
the bill by the Le; slature equalising the 
property rights of married women with 
men, which has now become a law. 

Also aided in the enactment of the law 
allowing women to testify to the abuse or ne- 

lect by their husbands when applying for 

ivorce, and that law is also in effect in this 
State; and we feel glad that these legisla- 
tive amendments are the result of the labors 
of the Suffragists of the State, and are an 
earnest of similar work yet to be done in 
the direction of the emancipation of the 
women of Indians. 

As in our mind we run over the long ar. 
ray of names, too lengthy for enumeration 
in this report, of talented, noble women of 
our country that must necessarily wield a 
powerful influence for good in the politics 
of the nation, it surely looks as if the field 
were white for the harvest now. 

But remembering it is a report and not a 
speech which is called for from the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, wé shall 
withhold further comments and confine our 
remarks to a report of the work. 

The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 


Indiana Woman Suff Association con- 
vened in the city of Kokomo on the thir- 
teenth of May last, and held a two-days’ 
session. A fair delegationfrom the State 
was present, and all the meetings were well 
attended, in some sessions the large and 
commodious church in which the conven- 
tion was held being crowded. Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas presided, and read the opening ad- 
dress. Very excellent papers were read b 
Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, of Dublin, Mrs. N. 
L. Braffett, of New Paris, Ohio, Mrs. Amy 
E. Dunn, of Indianapolis, and on the last 
evening Mrs. Mary E. Haggart read a care- 
fully prepared paper on the subject of Suf- 
frage, which was as faultless in style as it 
was powerful in argument. There were 
twenty names from among the best citizens 
of Kokomo added to the roll of member- 
ship of the State Association; and last but 
not least, the influence of the convention in 
the city of Kokomo culminated in a pros- 
perous local organization known as the Wo- 
man Suffrage Club, which numbers upward 
of thirty good women and true, and of 
whom there is no doubt of their sentiments 
on the subject of Woman Suffrage. These 
meetings combine the cultivation of the so- 
cial, moral, and intellectual elements, while 
the subjects of government and political 
economy receive due attention. We already 
feel the helpfulness of this organization in 
our midst, and trust that many other local 
organizations may be ready to report at the 
next annual meeting of this Association. 

Since our last meeting the State Board of 
Agriculture invited the ladies’ Board toa 
joint meeting to consult about the work of 
the State, and elected the officers of the 
Woman's State Industrial Association ex- 
ofticio members of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, and their mutual codperation aid 
much to advance the interest of the last ag- 
ricultural exposition in Indianapolis, and 
the women are now an integral part of the 
State Board. 

While we feel, yea, know, that a strong 
sentiment of increasing popularity on this 
subject has grown up all over our State 
during the past year from the influences 
brought to bear and the constant agitation 
of the subject, yet from a lack of time, we 
may say from a petesnemess of duty, in 
gathering up statistical reports from differ 
ent parts of the State, we are enabled to give 
only such as fall under our personal obser- 
vation, and trusting to individual reports to 
add their link of evidence to this, the same 
is, with kindliest regards and hopeful antic- 
ipations for the future, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rs. M. ARMSTRONG, 

Char. Ha. Com. for Mrs, M. E. M. Price. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PENNSYLVA- 

NIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—The annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was held in this city on the fourth 
inst. In al] essential features it was a very 
satisfactory meeting. The attendance in 
the afternoon was not large, but it was fully 
up to the usual average. In the evening 
there was a decidedly larger audience than 
our most hopeful friends dared to predict. 
Both afternoon and evening a very gratify- 
ing interest was manifested in the varied 
proceedings, and all tokens seemed to de- 
clare that the Woman Suffrage constituency 
was not only undiminished, but was palpa- 
bly increasing. Especially pleasing to the 
eye, and cheering to the hope, was the un- 
usual number of new faces conspicuous in 
the audience, unfamiliar to our experienced 
gaze; and those who have stood side by side 
from the beginning, and anxiously watched 
the progress of their work, could no longer 
look at each other with doleful countenances 
and say, in tones of despondency, that the 
meeting was composed of “‘the same old 
set!” 

The duties of the presiding officers were 
performed by Mary Grew, President of the 
Association. Lelia E. Patridge acted as 
Secretary until the arrival of Annie Shoe- 
maker, who had been regularly appointed 
for the position. 

A letter from Judge Kelley, Member of 
Congress for one of the Philadelphia dis- 
tricts, was read, of which the following is 
a copy :— 

Iamin receipt of the invitation of the 
Committee of Arrangemonts for the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association, to be present and partici- 

ate in the deliberations of the meeting. 
Were I less preoccupied with public ques- 
tions which involve constant controversy, it 
would give me pleasure to accept your in- 
vitation. 

I can see no reason why the odious prin- 
ciple of taxation without represention should 
be applied to the intelligent and enterprising 
women of the United States. Especially do 
I believe that the good of our country, and 
eminently the moral tone of our great 
municipalities would be improved by the 
admission of women to the Boards havin 
supervision and control of our schools, an 
to the inspectorship of prisons and eleemos- 

nary institutions. hile thanking you 
or keeping such important subjects be ore 
the public, I must, however, decline your 
invitation. Meanwhile I remain 
Yours very “= 
M. 





D. KELLEY. 

A series of resolutions were presented in 
the afternoon, and after some modification 
they were adopted at the evening session. 
They are as follows:— 


Resolved, That in the retrospect of the last year, 
this Association finds encou ng evidence of im- 
proving public sentiment, which a its faith 
and aoa its hope of the ultimate triumph of 
im ial Suffrage. 

solved, That we hail with joy the action of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts in permitting women 
to exercise their right of voting for Schoo] Directors, 
and we trust that these acts of justice will be ily 
followed by the full recognition of the political rights 

of that large class of their citizens. 
That, as women are eligible to elevation 


Resolved, 
to the office of School Director, we urge on the mem- 





bers and friends of this Association to use their in- 
fluence in their respective wards, in eecuring the 





nomination and election of women ; 
to ‘orm the duties of that office. woes qualifie 


ved, That we recommend to the friends 


Woman Soffrage in Pennsylvania, the work of , AN 


lating petiticns to our State Legislature. 

Pennsylvania women may be permitted rg 
Directors of the schools in which their children are 
to be educated; and that we urge them to begin thfe 
work promptly, and pursue it vigorously, so that the 
State may be widely canvassed during the ensuing 
zene, sad the largest possible number of signers ob. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the commun 
due to those members of the Legislature — wap Pane 
cated and voted for the bill authorizing the appoint. 
ment of women as Inspectors of our prisons, 
Resolved, ‘Phat we recommend to the voters of 
Feepeyvents the example of Massachusetts in the 
establishment of a prison for female convicts, which 
is officered and controlled entirely by women. 
Resolved, That we recommend to the attertion of 
our fellow-citizens the menets and repeated testi. 
mony of Governor Campbell and Judge Bond of Wy- 
oming to the beneficial results of the exercise of the 
o< b Se wenep | oe territory. 
ed, That we hail with joy all new facilitic 
for higher education and aioli roth wesc 
and that we see therein evidence of a ri ning sense 
of justice in the minds of our male fellow-citizens 
which promises increasing moral health to the nation’ 
Resolved, That in the death of William Lloyd Gar. 
rison the cause of Woman Suffrage has lost an able 
advocate, and this nation a citizen who, ever loyal 
to its highest interests, was the champion of 4}! 
righteousness, the gee pone my] opponent of a!) 
injustice, whose quick and tender sympathy with the 
oppressed, and whose indignation againet oppression 
were manifested by along life of constant, faithfa) 
self-denying service. 
Resolved, That, while we cherish his memory with 
titude, his example shal] encou us for more 
aithful work, and inspire us with nobler life. 
Resolved, | hat this society reaffirms its belief in the 
doctrine that al] just poveumens derives its power 
from the consent of the governed, and that taxation 
without representation is tyranny; and that we repeat 
our demand that the women of the nation shall be ip. 
vested with power to exercise the right of Suffraye. 


The officers elected for the ensuing ycar 
were for 


President, Mary Grew.- 
Vice- Presidents, Jno. K. Wildman, Ellen M. Child, 
and Passmore Williamson. 
Recording Secretary, Annie Shoemaker. 
sponding Secretary, Aunie Stephens. 
Bette Cant tay Eel 
cutive Committee, Hannah Estelle, Mary 8. Hi!!|- 
born, Lelia E. Patridge, Charlotte L. Peirce, Huldab 
Justice, Emily W. Taylor, Dr. Henry T. Child, Eliza 
Sproat Turner, for Delaware County; Sarah H. Peirce. 
for Bucks; Dinah Mendenhall, for Chester; Matilda 
poem my for Alleghany, and Howard W. Gilbert, for 
ancaster. 


The meeting was weil favored with excel- 
lent speakers. Chief among these were Mary 
F. Eastman, Mary Grew, Lelia E. Patridge, 
Rev. Samuel Longfe!low, and Mrs. Fanny 
Carr. Other voices were also heard, two of 
them representing in a feeble way the Fran- 
cis Parkman side of the question. The ad. 
vantage yained for their side, and the harm 
done to the other through their laborious 
efforts, it was equally hard todiscover. We 
were indebted to them for a few sharp ques- 
tions which it was inconvenient for them to 
answer in a manner satisfactory even to 
themselves; and we were also indebted to 
them fora bright and happy speech with 
which Miss Eastman introduced herself to 
the audience—a speech that might not, but 
for them, have gratified our ears. 

Mrs. Carr spoke with much energy and 
effect, fully enlisting the sympathy of tke 
audience. Her special interest is in the 
temperance movement, and like many other 
earnest toilers in that important work, she 
clearly discerns the mighty significance of 
the ballot as a potent instrumentality, with- 
out which temperance is shorn of an inval- 
uable ally. Whether the ballotin the hands 
of Woman will do for the temperance ques- 
tion all that its advocates claim, or prove a 
partial failure, certain it is, without the 
shadow of a doubt, that temperance is doing 
good service in behalf of Woman Suffrage. 

Miss Sarah H. Peirce also made some re 
marks having in view the ballot as an im- 
plement, and intemperance as an object of 
attack. 

Mrs. Mary Pratt cailed attention to an er- 
ror in one of the resolutions which was 
afterwards withdrawn. She also took oc- 
casion to show her deep interest in the Suf- 
frage movement, and in beneficent practical! 
aims looking to the welfare of women 
The good that was in her speech was some- 
what impaired by an unfortunate harshness 
of manner, and an occasional tendency to 
bitterness in the selection of terms. 

The mere presence on the platform of the 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow was as good asa 
speech in favor of impartial Suffrage. There 
is great value in the open identification of 
such @ man with the movement, apart from 
any remarks that might fall from his lips; 
and it was especially gratifying to hear his 
voice on this occasion, and to have his serv- 
iceable testimony in behalf of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

I almost hesitate to say anything concern- 
ing Miss Grew, Miss Eastman, and Miss 
Patridge, except that they all spoke with 
their usual clearness, force, eloquence and 
earnestness. Most of the readers of the 
JOURNAL have no doubt had the pleasure of 
listening to Miss Eastman at one time or an- 
other, and they know how effective she is 
as a speaker, and how ardently she devotes 
herself to the great work of securing the 
civil liberty of women. The meeting was 
largely indebted to her for its happy_success. 
and wholesome influence; and in listening 
to such a speaker one cannot fail to note the 
volume of good sense that flows through all 
the arguments. 

On former occasions of a similar charac- 
ter I have spoken of the efforts of Miss 
Grew and Miss Patridge, whom we have 
come to regard as indispensable lights at 
our meetings. No matter how often one 
may hear them, they seem to be ever able 
to present the claim for Suffrage in an in- 
teresting form, and to give the substantial 
old arguments an air of freshness that makes 
them as bright and as good as new. The 
progressing work owes much to them for 
the persistent energy and wise words they 





bring to its aid, and in that app roacbin- 
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time which will witness its completion, they 

ean contemplate their own share in the tri- 

umph with feelings of satisfaction and ap 

proval. w. 
Philadeiphia, Nov. 20, 1879. 

o- 


SECOND ANNUAL PEACE FAIk, 





The Second Annual Peace Fair and thir- 
teenth anniversary of thePennsylvaniaPeace 
Society, at Spring Garden Institute Hall, 
northeast corner of Broad and Spring Gar- 
den streets, Philadelphia, will be held on 
Nov. 26, 27, 28, 1879. The fair will com- 
prise an attractive assortment of plain, or- 
namental and useful articles suitable for 
presents or necessary wants. They will be 
offered for sale at reasonable prices, the 
proceeds for the benefit of the Peace Cause, 
and especially to aid the publication of the 
Voice of Peace, a monthly periodical at $1.00 
per annum, for which subscribers are solic- 
ited. Meals and refreshments can be ob- 
tained from 10 A.M. till 10 p.m. The patron- 
age of the Friends of Peace is earnestly re- 
quested. Season tickets, twenty-five cents, 
single admissions, ten cents, children under 
twelve years of age will be admitted free. 
Tickets and any information can be pro- 
cured of the members of the Fair Circle, or 
of T. E. Chapman, 813 Arch street, and 
Mary Beans, Secretary, 2114 Mt. Vernon 
street. 

The meetings of the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society will be held in the same hall every 
afternoon and evening, at four o’clock, and 
at half-past seven to nine o’clock. A num- 
ber of speakers will be present from this 
and other States, and with recitations and 
other exercises, it is expected the occasion 
will be unusually interesting. Among those 
confidently expected are: Miss Emma 38. 
Allen, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; Dr. Daniel 
Breed and Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, Wasbh- 
ington, D C., Miss Belle Bush, New Jersey, 
Levi K. Joslin, Rhode Island, and Jacob 
M Troth, Accotink, Virginia, Rev Joseph 
May, Philadelphia. On the 27th Mrs. 
Frances E. W. Harper, will speak. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all. 

Lucretia Mort, President. 
or 


WOMEN WHO ARE REGISTERED VOTERS. 





GEORGETOWN, Mass., Nov. 17, 1879. 
Epitors JouRNAL:—I am afraid that 
Georgetown is the banner town for indiffer- 
ence to Woman Suffrage as I have but four 
names to report, which I give in the order 
they were registered. Please print them, 
for we are as proud of our registration act 
as our fathers were of signing their immor- 
tal Declaration of Independence. Miss 
Sara E. Horner, Mrs. Apphia Howard, Mrs. 

Sarah C. Noyes, Mrs. Irene M. Spofford. 

Cordially yours, Appia Howarp. 


+ 
7~s> 


IN MEMORIAM, 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—On the evening of 
Tuesday, October 21, died at New Haven, 


one of the truest friends of Woman, and 


most womanly woman, Mrs. Delania True 
Conor, M.D. Her name must be familiar 
in the JouRNAL’s office, for she was a con- 
stant subscriber, and her efforts to extend 
the influence of the paper were unceasing. 
She was not, however, a writer or speaker; 
but a worker in less conspicuous, but no 
less noble toil. Iam sure that some sketch 
of her character and career may find a fit- 
ting place in your columns. 

She was a lady already in middle life, 
living amidst all the comforts which wealth 
and affection contribute toward a happy 
home, when her husband was removed by 
death. Not long after, one of those sudden 
business disasters of which the past few 
years have been so full, swept away almost 
her entire property. 

It was then that she was brought face to 
face with the problem of existence, whether 
she should become dependent on relatives, 
or live by helping, not hindering others in 
the struggle for life, Against remonstran- 
ces and ridicule she decided and acted. 
After completing a course of study in the 
New York Medical College for Women, she 
visited Europe, and in the hospitals of Par- 
is received instruction during many months 
from some of the world’s most eminent 
physicians. 

Her first and only field of practice was in 
New Haven, whither she came seven years 
ago. She was immediately and permanent 
ly successful. In addition to the acquire- 
ments secured by faithful study, she pos- 
sessed wonderful natural powers of healing. 
She was instinctively conscious of some- 
thing beyond what books could teach, a 
sympathy with sufferers which opened the 
way for their relief. That mysterious pow- 
er called ‘‘magnetism” she possessed in re- 
markable measure. Many a woman tortur- 
ed for years by chronic disease, found her 
first deliverance under the manipulation of 
Dr. Conor’s hands. 

‘Her practice, though, as was fitting, most 
largely among persons of her own sex, was 
not confined to them. Some of the most 
eminent male physicians in the city recom- 
mended patients to her, and themselves, 
professionally, acknowledged her equal rank 
asa counselor. During the past three years 
the demands upon her for services as a phy- 
sician have been all that she could possibly 
accept. 

One remark I would make for the encour- 
agement of others; she gained her excep- 





tionally thorough medical education by 
intense effort and uncomplaining self-denial. 
In after years she sometimes showed to her 
friends the daily record of expenses while 
in Paris; where she subsisted on fare which 
she willingly kept meager, in order that her 
preparation for her beloved life-work might 
not be meager. 

Personally, she was the object of enthu- 
siastic affection on the part of all who had 
the privilege of knowing her. By nature 
warm hearted, generous and gentle, her life 
had become enriched by patient endeavor 
and sweetened by self-renunciation in a holy 
work, so that her society was always and to 
allan atmosphere of fragrance and of sun- 
shine. 

Her last days were beatitiful. Her faith 
in divine realities was like her whole nature, 
deep and entire. She longed to live, but 
only that she might go on with her work. 
When, at last, all hope of that had ceased, 
she expressed a wish to ‘‘go home.” “A 
great many are waiting to welcome me 
there,” she said. 


Her funeral services were held at her 


home, and conducted, in accordance with 
her request, by this writer. The scene was 
strange, yet strangely appropriate. Nota 
relative was present. Scarcely one survives, 
save an aged father far away. But there 
did not lack mourners. The house was 
filled with mourners; and the words that 
must be spoken and the closing offices of 
love were almost forbidden by sobs and 
tears, 

She loved little children; little children 
wept with more than childhood’s wont of 
sorrow at her loss, She loved those for 
whom she ministered in their pain; and 
among the sad throng were many who 
lingered in the familiar rooms to testify to 
one another their loving memory of one to 
whom they owed their ability to be present 
there; or, perhaps, anywhere on earth. 
She loved flowers; her fondest delight in 
hours snatched from toil was to visit the 
garden or the conservatory. The flowers 
loved her; for her they bloomed with more 
than common profusion, and under her care 
they grew strong—as so many human flow- 
ers did. At the time of her death the gar- 
den was throughout in gorgeous colors; 
and in memory of her love for flowers, 
wreaths, crosses, baskets and bouquets 
fashioned by the hands of affection, were 
brought by many for casket and grave. 

One of the numerous incidents connected 
with our sorrow which is sweet to think 
upon is this: One of the families most prom- 


inent in the public and social circles of New . 


Haven, a family in which her first visits as a 
physician were made, learning of her death 
requested that she might be buried side by 
side with the departed from their home. 
Could one help thinking of that precious 
story of the long ago, which tells how the 
body of the ‘‘Great Physician” was begged 
for burial in the new tomb by Joseph of 
Arimathea? Minan C. AYRES. 
Niantic, Conn. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Thanksgiving next week Thursday. 


There are 1322 students at Harvard Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. George Francis Train is dead in New 
York. 


One hundred and sixty women have reg- 
istered in Lynn. 


The reply of Wendell Phillips to Francis 
Parkman in this issue completes the discus- 
sion of that remarkable paper. 


The will of the late Mrs. Oliver Dyer, of 
Saco, probated Wednesday, gives $30,000 
to found a public library at Saco. 


The State vote of Massachusetts is now 
fully returned. The total now stands: Long, 
122,617; Butler, 108,786; Adams, 9,925; 
Eddy, 1,485. 

Prof. 8. A. Knapp has accepted the posi- 
tion and will, next year, assume the duties 
of professor of agriculture in the Iowa State 
Agricultural College. 


In Cambridge, Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall in 
Ward 2, and in Ward 4 Mrs. Sarah 8. Jac- 
obs have been nominated on the School 
Board each for three years. 


In Groton, eighty-two women have regis- 
tered, half paying taxes on property. In 
Wakefield, thirty-two women have regis- 
tered, and in Rockland, fifty. 

The Texas Daily Herald and Commercial 
reviews Francis Parkman and takes strong 
ground against the position of that gentle- 
man on the Woman question. 


A copy of a “‘History of China” by Con- 
fucius, printed in Chinese characters, has 
been given to the Easthampton, Mass., 
Academy by a former Chinese student. 


The only woman in the Maine State 
Prison is aged twenty, who is serving out a 
life sentence for murdering her illegitimate 
child. Where is the father of that child? 


Artesian wells are becoming common all 
over California. An expenditure of $250 
will produce generally a supply of purest 
water to the amount of 250,000 gallons daily. 


The Senior class of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity met recently and petitioned the fac- 
ulty to discard the ‘‘marking system,” and 














to select the commencement orators on the 


ground of general merit and not from mere 
standing. 


At the last meeting of the Council of 
Trinity College, London, Mr.J. A. Froude, 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson and Professor Tyndall 
were elected Honorary Fellows of the cok 
lege. 


The Methodist women of Philadelphia are 
trying to raise $25,000 for a Methodist or- 
phanage in that city. Would it not be bet- 
ter to make a home for orphans of what- 
ever sect? 


Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson in an address 
before the Moral Education Society of this 
city last week gave much excellent advice 
in regard to the training, dress, and educa- 
tion of girls. 


“Old Friends and New,” the delightful 
book just published by Houghton, Osgood 
& Co., is not by Miss Sara Jewett, the popu- 
lar actress, but by Miss Sarah O. Jewett, of 
South Berwick, Maine. 


A massive granite monument, some twenty 
feet in height, has been erected in the cem- 
etery on Andover Hill, in memory of Dr. 
Leonard Woods, for twenty-seven years 
president of Bowdoin College. 


The thanks of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
are due to Joseph M. Wightman, Linus E. 
Pearson, Michael Carney, Board of Regis- 
trars of Voters of Boston, for neatly printed 
list of names of registered women voters in 
this city. 

We call attention to the advertisement of 
the Nursery, in another column, one of the 
very best as it is one of the oldest magazines 
for children. It makes a charming Christ- 
mas gift, and causes pleasure through the 
whole year. 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., has 
secured the services of Mary J. Safford 
Blake, M. D., of Boston, for a course of 
ten or more ‘‘Practical Talks.” The first of 
these lectures was given at four o’clock 
P.M., Wednesday last. 


Eton College, England, has established a 
factory—a building of three floors—in which 
various mechanical appliances are to be 
erected, so that boys may be taught the 
practical use of tools. Here is one step in 
the progress of industrial education. 


Oliver Johnson’s book on Garrison will 
be called ‘‘William Lloyd Garrison and his 
Times; or, Sketches of the Anti-Slavery 
Movement in America.” John G. Whittier 
will contribute to it an introduction. It 
will be ready for reading by the holidays. 


Our Girls’ Latin School, established last 
year, has cone hundred and eight pupils. 
During the first six months it had only eight. 
All those admitted have presented certificates 
of their intention to pursue a collegiate 
course The course of study covers a peri- 
od of six years. 


The first number of Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple has appeared. It is is a delightful num- 
ber and furnishes one more source of pleas- 
ure and instruction to the young who are 
already crowded with good things. Among 
so many of the kind there must be a strife 
to make the best paper. 


The total Republican vote (official) in Col- 
orado, in the recent election of a Supreme 
Court Judge, was 15,920; total Democratic 
and Greenback vote, 13,948. Beck, the 
Republican candidate, has a majority, over 
all opposition, of 2972—a gain for the Re- 
publicans of about 1500. 


Mile. Vera Sassulitch, the Russian hero- 
ine, is said to have just had a wondrous 
piece of good fortune. A wealthy old mer- 
chant of Yamboy, who lateiy died leaving 
no near relatives, bequeathed his whole for- 
tune of 600,000 roubles to her, in pity for 
her suffering and admiration of her bravery. 


The colored people’s first industrial exhi- 
bition was opened at Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 
17. There was a good attendance anda 
large number of entries. The exposition 
will undoubtedly be a success. Governor 
Jarvis delivered the opening address, fol- 
lowed by J. E. O’Hara and Colonel Elliott 
of South Carolina. 


Mr. William F. Gill’s new book, ‘‘Papy- 
rus Leaves” which is to be a companion vol- 
ume to ‘‘Lotus Leaves” and “Laurel Leaves,” 
isto be dedicated to the poet Longfellow, 
anc will contain the poem addressed to the 
children of Cambridge, and celebrating the 
poet’s seventieth birthday, which was orig- 
inally published in the Tribune. 


Women in England took an active part 
in influencing the municipal elections this 
fall. They held many public meetings 
which were attended and addressed by men 
also. There are only four women on the 
School Board of London out of fifty. This 
seemed entirely out of proportion, and the 
ladies undertook to remedy it with courage 
and a good spirit. 

The Empress of Russia is staying at Can- 
nes in the utmost retirement, as usual, re- 
ceiving no one. The Czarevna Dagmar, 
who, with her husband, is also at Cannes, 
is not so quiet in consideration of the bril- 
liant toilets which she brought from Paris. 
Four of these, each costing over $5000, are 
said to have been the gifts of the Princess 
of Wales to her sister. 


Stillman B. Allen, of Boston, Gov. Long’s 


CARPETS 


AT MANUFACTURER®DS’ 


PRICES. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers 


IN THE UNITED 


STATES. 





Have Placed in their Retail Department 
1000 Rolls Five-Frame Body Brussels at - - - - $1.3 


500 Rolls wapestsy Brussels at 
sat -- - 


hree-Ply ° 


300 Rolls Extra Superfines at - 


1,00 
eo 


These goodsare being sold at manufacturers’ prices, and all purchasers of Carpets should examine our 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 


stock befere purchasing, 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
OPPOSITE R. H. WHITE & CO. 














partner, who offered corn prizes to the 
York county boys last year, now makes this 
offer to the boys of the whole state for 
1880. To those raising the most Indian 
corn on one eighth of an acre of land in the 
year, $200; tothe boy who shall raise the 
next largest quantity, $50; and to the five 
boys who shall raise the next largest quanti- 
ty, $10 each. 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylva- 
nia Woman Suffrage Association, held at 
Philadelphia, Nov. 4th, a letter was read 
from the Hon. William D. Kelley in which 
he expressed his belief that the good of the 
country would be promoted by the admis- 
sion of women to boards having supervision 
and control of eleemosynary institutions. 
Miss Mary Grew was re-elected president. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting lately held in 
Cincinnati appointed Mrs. Rebecca N. Haz- 
ard and Miss Matilda Hindman to propose 
and present a memorial to the Quintennial 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which meets in Cincinnati next 
May, asking that body to recognize the 
Equa! Rights of womer in the ministry in 
that church. 


Bayard Taylor’s poetical works have been 
gathered into one volume by Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., and made uniform in typo- 
graphical style with the Household edition 
of Longfellow and Whittier. All of Tay- 
lor’s poetry is included in this volume ex- 
cept his drama of the ‘‘Prophet,” the trans- 
lation of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust” and the dramat- 
ic poems of the ‘‘Masque of the Gods” and 
“Prince Deukalion.” 


Uriah A. Boyden, who recently died at 
Boston, leaves the greater part of his prop- 
erty for the purpose of making scientific 
investigations of the properties of heat and 
the phenomena relating thereto. When such 
investigations have been thoroughly made, 
he requests an expenditure for observatories 
to be put on prominent peaks for the gratu- 
itous use of young students in astronomy 
and kindred sciences. 


The publishers announce that the demand 
has been so great for the November number 
of Scribner that the first edition of [00,000 
copies was sold within two weeks after it 
came out, and that a new edition, now in 
press, will be ready soon. In this number 
are contained the opening chapters of George 
W. Cable’s new novel, ‘“The Grandissimes.”’ 
The issue for the December number will 
comprise 103,060 copies. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Massachu- 
setts adopted the following: Resolved, That 
the Union hereby pledge themselves to pe. 
tition the State legislature the coming win 
ter that women may have the right to vote 
upon the liquor question in the cities and 
towns in which they reside, that they may 
better protect their homes from the de- 
moralization and ruin which drunkenness 
brings. Nine States, it is said, now accept 
the above. 


We hope that the political committees, 
whoever they may be, in making up the 
tickets for the coming municipal election, 
will see to it that the women of Lynn have 
a representation on the school board. The 
fitness of woman for the position has pass- 
ed far beyond the experimental stage, and 
is to-day unquestioned even by the oppo- 
nents of Woman Suffrage. As the women 
are too modest to press their claims with 
the vigor and persistency common to the 
other sex, we trust the men will have both 
the gallantry and good sense to do it for 
them.—Lynn Transcript. 


Father J. V. McNamara was installed 
as ‘“‘bishop of the Independent Catholic 
Church.” The ceremony was held in a 
public hall, four priests from various parts 
of the country, all apparently Irishmen, 
taking part in the services. Transubstan- 
tiation and the primacy of the pope of 
Rome were abjured as a part of the installa- 





tion, which was not so much the consecra- 








tion of a bishop in any ecclesiastical sense 
as the setting up of a leader for the new 
movement, which proposes, so far as ap- 
pears from McNamara’s sermon, to give 
Irish Catholics a church independent of 
Rome. 


Fall and Winter Millinery. 
MRS. JULIA FOWLE, 


25 BEDFORD STREET, 
Next West of the High School BI’ding, 


Announces to her friends and the lady public that 
her several specialties are now in complete order, in- 
cluding MADE-UP HATS AND BONNETS, and 
LINES OF MATERIALS for construction and orna- 
ment. and that she will be pleased to show all the 
novelties of the season from late Paris importations, 

Mrs. FOWLE makes a specialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ wants in the Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 


25 BEDFORD STREET, 
Next West of the High School B’lding, 
46-2t BOSTON, 


AS LOW AS THE LOWEST. 


We would respectfully call the attention of the 
BOOK BUYING PUBLIC 


to the fact that we have on hand a complete assort- 
ment of the 


New and Standard Books in every 
Department of Literature 


Which we are prepared to sell at lower prices than 
we have ever been able to offer before. It will pay 
to call and inspect our stock, and note the prices. 


N. R. CAMPBELL & CO.. 
17 Franklin Street, Boston. 
(1st Store from Washington St.) 


SAVE YOUR EYES AND YOUR BACK. 


‘LARK’S PORTABLE BOOK-REST will do more 
than anything else to correct the tendency to 
near-sightedness and round shoulders. The highest 
certificates from eminent physicians and oculists. 
5 styles, 15c. to 50c. each. Postage, 2c. to 13c. each. 
Sole agents, 


Readers’ and Writers’ Econo- 


my Co., 
Boston Store, 27 Franklin Street, 


THANKSGIVING NOTICE. 


ATMORE & SON'S 
Celebrated, Rich, Economical, Delic‘ous 


MINCE MEAT! 


All ready to put between the crusts and bake. Avoid 
the worry and labor of mince pie making by using 

















ATMORE’S MINCE MEAT, 


The Standard and Only Reliable. 
Ask your Grocer for it. 2w47 


THE 





Family Shoe Store, 


Washington, Cor. Winter St. 


Where every description of 
SHOES can be had at moderate 


prices. 





HENRY H. TUTTLE & CO. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
WOMAN QUESTION. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS IN REPLY TO 
FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
“Mr. Wendell Phillips” never claimed 
that the question of the rights of women 
. “should be treated without regard to sex,” 
as an article in the last North American 
avers. I never knew any one who made 
such a claim; and certainly no one who 
could fairly be considered a representative 
advocate of Woman Suffrage ever was guil- 
ty of such absurdity. Any one has, of 
course, the right to discuss the plan of Wo- 
man Suffrage. But no one should state or 
discuss the views or arguments of those 
who claim that right for her without first 
acquainting himself with the literature of 
the subject—with the arguments actually 
urged by such claimants. It is a singular 
circumstance, one not very suggestive of 
the honesty of our opponents, or of any 
great trust in their cause, that they seldom 
consider themselves bound to know what 
we really say or urge. Like the worthy 
German with his camel, they hold them- 
selves at liberty to “evolve our arguments 
from the depths of their own conscious- 
ness.”” No wonder, therefore, that the result 
is absurd, or that the absurdity is not our 
fault. The paper 1 have quoted is an elab- 
orate picture, and a not very exaggerated 
one, of the vast difference between the na- 
ture of men and that of women. I have 
known that difference just as forcibly pre- 
sented in Woman’s Rights Conventions and 
the pages of Woman Suffrage advocates. 
It is, indeed, one of the chief grounds of 
our claim for Woman Suffrage. Supported 
by Plato and most of the great intellects of 
the race, we affirm that Woman is Mar’s 
equal, though unlike him, This, second 
to the right of every human being to be gov- 
erned by laws which he has agreed to, is 
our main argument for Woman Suffrage. 

Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘No man is good 
enough to govern another man without that 
other man’s consent.” When we include 
wisdom in the idea of goodness, the propo- 
sition is clearly true. But, if some should 
doubt its truth, hardly any American would 
deny that no class of men is wise or good 
enough to govern another class. Each class 
knows its own rights, strength, weakness, 
interests, and needs as no other class can 
know them. Hence the laws needed to un- 
fold and protect those rights and interests 
are best known by that class, and its actual 
presence in the political arena is the best, 
if not the only, means of securing proper 
legislation. This is one of the grounds for 
universal manhood Suffrage. Very few 
Americans have the impertinence to affirm 
that students could legislate for merchants 
better than they themselves can; that traders 
know best what is good and necessary for 
farmers; and that capitalists are just the 
men to make laws for workingmen. 

But when we come to women—one half 
of the human race—men insist that women 
are wholly different from themselves in 
qualities, capacity, and nature; and then go 

_on toclaim that therefore they, the men, 
are the best fitted to legislate for women, 
and indeed the only persons to do it. Man 
undertakes tu affirm, not only that Woman 
Can not understand man, but that he—man 
—understands Woman and Man equally 
well; which is certainly modest. Woman 
is a wholly different being from Man, is 
she? Then Man can not know how to vote 
for her. One of two things is true; either 
Woman is like man—and if she is, then a 
ballot based on brains belongs to her as well 
as to him; or she is different, and then Map 
does not know how to vote for her as well 
as she herself does. She is a human being, 
for she earns wages and holds property; and 
you tax both. She can transgress laws, 
and you fine and imprison her when she 
docs. She is not so intellectually feeble 
but that you trust her with forming the first 
seven or ten years—the most important ones 
—of her child’s life: and you commit to her 
two thirds of all the schools, 

Holding these facts in view I ask, What 
is Suffrage? It is an opinion, or judgment, 
touching the best course to be pursued, in 
particular circumstances, by the State. This 
opinion is collected, by votes, from all the 
elements which make up the State. Civili- 
zation in this country believes, and it every- 
where else tends to the belief, that the great- 
er the number of elements consulted, the 
wiser such opinion is likely to be. Hence 
we consult wealth and poverty, book-learn- 
ing and practical life, youth and age, leisure 
and toil. We have come to the conclusion 
not only that the broader the base of the 
structure, the securer it stands—the more 
content there will be among the masses, and 
the more hearty rallying to support the laws 

* —but we have found that the laws them- 

selves are wiser and more just, and the con- 
duct of the State better and nobler. 

Why should this experience of the last 
three centuries be put aside when we come 
to Woman—a tax-payer; amenable to pen- 
al law; and the teacher of the race? Grant 
that Man is judgment, and Woman impulse; 
Man is justice, and Woman sentiment; that 
Man is logic, and Woman instinct. 

What of it? Woman does, nevertheless, 
after all, make just one half of the State. 
It is conformity and fit relation to her “‘im- 





pulse, sentiment, and instinct” that make 
the laws just or unjust, foolish or wise. 
Shall we succeed better in securing such 
conformity by consulting women, or by ig- 
noring them? There can be but one answer 
to such a question by any fair man who 
really believes in the American doctrine of 
universal manhood Suffrage. Some men 
object to Woman Suffrage from caprice, 
superstition, or narrow prejudice. From 
such we do not, of course, expect argument. 
But no fair, hearty advocate of universal 
manhood Suffrage has ever urged against us 
anything that deserves the name of an argu- 
ment. Every such an attempt betrays, as 
does the plea we are considering, that the 
real objection is to the American doctrine 
of universal Suffrage itself. ‘High civli 
zation, ancient or modern, has hitherto rest- 
ed on the family.... To give the Suffrage 
to women Would be to reject the principle 
that has thus far formed the basis of civil- 
ized government.” And it isan American 
who writes this! affirming that there has 
been neither ‘“‘high civilization” nor ‘‘civili- 
zed government” in this country, where 
everything in civil affairs has always rested, 
not on the family, but on the individual! 

“There are those who think that the Suf- 
frage would act as a safety-valve to political 
passions; but it has not so acted in the case 
of men.” And this, too, is written by an 
American, in a land where universal Suf- 
frage, speaking generally, bas prevailed for 
acentury; and where, in consequence of it, 
the quiet submission of millions of disap- 
pointed voters, in their angriest mood, to 
the decision of the ballot, has been the won- 
der of the world! submission the rule in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases, and re- 
sistance the exception in the thousandth. 
Of course, one might as well cite Bedlam 
as claim the South for an exception. 

If such be his feeling toward manhood 
suffrage, no wonder our friend dreads ex- 
tending it to women. But this surely does 
not justify misstating history. 

Says Disraeli, in ‘‘Vivian Grey,” ‘“‘The 
people are not often wrong”’—one may add, 
the people are always just. History is one 
unvarying record of the plots of the few to 
wrong the many. How very rare on its 
pages is any note of an attempt by the many 
to wrong the few! I might almost challenge 
the production of one such; even the French 
Revolution, fairly interpreted, does not of- 
fer one. The precedent of our fathers, in 
1776, confiscating Tory estates, covers and 
sanctions every act of ‘‘mob law,” so called, 
in Paris. 

“The right of voting,” says our critic, 
“and the duty of fighting should never be 
divorced.” Since ‘law with no power to 
enforce it is futile and sometimes ridicu- 
lous.” Just in the same way and with the 
same truth, some say the right of voting 
and the possession of wealth should never 
be divorced, because law with no power to 
enforce it is ridiculous, and in these days 
neither can war be made nor government 
sustained without money. Hence wealthy 
men are the only ones entitled to vote ona 
question of going to war! a conclusion to 
which this fighting objection to Woman 
Suffrage irresistibly brings one. If yousay 
this is not fair, and does not cover the case, 
since poor men must do the actual fighting 
—grant that, and still the cases aré exactly 
parallel. For in the creation of that public 
opinion which sustains law and makes war 
hearty and vigorous, in all the sacrifices 
war necessitates and all the burdens it en- 
tails, woman shares with man, more than 
equally in many cases. Hence, if the capi- 
talist furnishes the means for war and gov- 
ernment, and the masses furnish the men, 
woman contributes largely to the inspiration 
that upholds both, and shares more than 
equally in the burdens they entail. In the 
days of barbarism and of feudalism—its 

eldest born—when every man was especially 
trained to fight and only to fight, and when 
the chief business of government was to 
conduct wars, this argument might have 
had weight. But now when the great ques- 
tions are tariffs, capital and labor, penal 
laws, posts, education, sanitary methods, 
telegraphs and railways, movement of harv- 
ests and means of communication—in one 
word, social science—how does a fitness to 
judge on such questions depend on the abil 
ity to fight? Can not an educated woman 
judge them as wisely as the man who digs 
your sewer or shovels your sidewalk? And 
as for the wives of such laborers, they are, 
every one knows, generally by far the supe 
riors, intellectually, of their husbands. The 
tie between voting and fighting broke the 
moment nations became civilized and hired 
armies to do their fighting. 

Our critic is so little familiar with the lit- 
erature of the subject as to fancy us main 
taining that women are better than men. 
We never dreamed of such folly. Wedo 
not care to deny that in the royal instances 
he cites the queens would have been as bad 
as the kings actually were, had those queens 
had the opportunity. Women are neither 
better nor worse than men. The sexes in- 
cline to different vices, but yield about 
equally, each to its special temptations. 
We do not expect that Woman Suffrage 
will purify politics because woman is better 
than man. Our expectation of improve- 
ment from her sharing political action rests 
on a different ground. 

If we look at the history of the race, its 





customs and institutions, we shall see one 
thread running thruugh all its warp and 
woof. It is this rule or principle: whatso- 
ever has been ever done or attempted by 
one separate sex has always, in some degree, 
failed, andin the effort the sex itself has de- 
teriorated. The best work mankind has 
ever Cone has come from the sexes working 
together and in company. Not because 
either one is better than the other, but God 
seems to have appointed that the mutual ac 
tion and reaction of the two on each other 
shall always give the best result. 

I need not refer to the separate religious 
training of nun and monk—but take art in 
Greece. It was in the hands of men only, 
and its productions, set in the streets where 
Greek decorum forbade women to appear, 
were never meant to be judged by women. 
Perfect as art was in the hands of Phidias, 
some of its rare pieces are hidden to day 
from general sight in the locked chambers 
of the museums; and through the streets of 
some Greek cities no woman of modern 
modesty could walk. Thorwaldsen, Cano. 
va, Chantrey, or Flaxman, never carves 
marble that might not stand in parlor or 
church. They carve, as didnot the Greek, 
with the ever-present, unconscious thought 
that mothers, wives, and sisters will judge 
their works. This is the secret of art’s pu- 
rification. Take literature. From the 
Greek down through Chaucer to Shake- 
speare, we expurgate before we read the old 
drama and novel in our parlors. But Soph- 
ocles was as white a soul as Tennyson, and 
Chaucer lived on a higher plane than Dick- 
ens. Why can you read every line of the 
two moderns to your daughter, while you 
expurgate the Greek and the old poet of 
‘pure English undefilea’? In those earlier 
days woman was no reader; at the play she 
was rarely a spectator. Poet and playwright 
never contemplated her as critic or judge; 
and they sank, as those always do who min- 
ister to the pleasure of one sex. 

Take society, the only field where the sexes 
have ever met on terms of equality, the are- 
na where character is formed and studied, 
the cradle and the realm of public opinion, 
the crucible of ideas, the world’s university, 
at once a school and a theatre, the spur and 
the crown of ambition, the tribunal which 
unmasks pretension and stamps real merit, 
the power that gives government leave to 
be, and outruns the lazy church in fixing 
the moral sense of the age. Who shall fitly 
describe the lofty place of this element in 
the history of the last three centuries? And 
yet this is the realm of Woman—the throne 
which, like a conqueror, she first founded 
and then filled. 

There was nothing like it—no parlor—in 
Greece. Woman was ornament and drudge; 
never but once companion—and Aspasia, 
by being only such, lost her good name. 
There was no parlor in the middle ages. 
Woman was toy, plaything, idol, and slave; 
but never companion. The castle had no 
parlor, 

Why are men féted in politics whom you 
would never invite to your parlor, never 
ask to associate with your daughters? Why 
are men tolerated, ay, honored, in parties, 
and on ’Change, whom society sends to Cov- 
entry? If one said to you, ‘tl have done 
nothing to deserve the State Prison, why 
don’t you invite me to your house?” how 
contemptuously you would answer: ‘‘Don’t 
you know that you may bea thousand miles 
above the State Prison, and yet a thousand 
miles below my parlor; since law works on 
a very different plane from that of society!” 
Men whom the church dares not excommu- 
nicate, society spews out of its mouth, and 
stamps base metal. 

Why is all this? Because in society men 
and women act and live together in the very 
finest possible relations. And hence it out- 
runs the statute-book and leads the church; 
judging its ranks by no rude, coarse law 
which a male majority puts on the statute 
book, by no obsolete and routine morality, 
but by the invisible essence and spirit of 
honor, delicate, high-toned, fearless; obey- 
ing always the last, highest conception or 
aspiration of human nature. 

Society is a broader family, which is the 
model and example God gives us; where 
brothers and sisters live and work, grow 
and unfold together in the very best of cir- 
cumstances and relations. 

How, then, do I plan to purify politics? 
I will lift it to the level of the home and 
the parlor, always the highest level of the 
age. What revenge could a defeated candi 
date take on his successful rival more bitter 
or cruel than to explain, in that rival’s par- 
lor, to his humbled wife and daughters, the 
exact trick by which he succeeded, and for 
which the caucus rang with his praise? 

Woman is no better than man; but man 
and woman together are the perfect human 
being, the highest moral and intellectual 
force. Hence we do not only claim her 
right to vote, but exact it of her as her duty 
to civilization and society. Indeed our op- 
ponents gave up the whole argument when 
they cut loose from Constantinople and the 
harem; when they let Woman go to church 
and choose her creed. The American wo- 
man will meet at the ballot-box the same 
men she sees in the lecture-room, the church, 
the theater, the cars, and the public streets. 
We have outgrown Jewish, Greek, and 
Turkish barbarism; and hence, long used 
to respect Woman’s presence in those places, 





the vast majority of men obey there the 
laws of decency and good manners. No 
husband, this side of Turkey, objects to his 
wife’s presence in theater, car, church, or 
street, because some rare miscreant may 
possibly insult or offend her there. Indeed, 
I may go further; the very bully who knocks 
your hat over your eyes at the polls would 
turn you out of his house if you uttered there 
a word disrespectful to his wife. Heknows 
what is due to woman; let his wife go to 
the polls, and the rudest man will learn to 
carry his good manners there. 

None so simple as to dream that we are 
increasing the influence of Woman. That 
is already omnipotent. I would rather 
lessen it. Iam interested in this question 
because I wish to put recognized and re- 
sponsible power where there already exists 
unrecognized influence. Unrecognized in- 
fluence is always dangerous; it is unheeded 
and unwatched, uneducated and irresponsi- 
ble. I want it dragged to the light of day, 
measured, criticised, and held to its full re- 
sponsibility. ‘‘Itis the mothers and daugh- 
ters of France,’’ says Tocqueville, ‘‘who 
have wrecked some of our noblest move- 
ments to help the millions,” and he traces it 
to their hidden and almost resistless influ- 
ence acting unwatched, behind the scenes, 
under no sense of responsibility, open to no 
argument or appeal as to the forces they 
are setting in motion. 

‘‘Measures,” says Demosthenes, ‘‘which 
the statemans has meditated a whole year 
may be overturned in a day by a woman.” 
You cannot abolish wives, nor sisters, nor 
mothers; hence you cannot destroy Wo- 
msn’s influence. In self-defence, therefore, 
add open responsibility where there exists 
unobserved, irresponsible power. 

WENDELL PHILLIPs. 
—North American Review. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF WASHINGTON. 





Fifty-four miles southeast of Washing- 
ton as the crow flies, fifty-one northeast of 
Richmond, is Pope’s Creek in the county 
of Westmoreland where Washington was 
bora. Two bundred and forty-seven years 
ago the traveller from Europe, as his ship, 
worn by months of storms, sailed up the 
broad Potomac, which is here four and one- 
half miles wide, might have seen a low, 
one-story, gambrel roofed house on the 
shore of a creek on his right. The house 
was a large and magnificent one for those 
days and was surrounded by offices and ne- 
grg cabins. At the time of Washington’s 
birth Westmoreland County, considered in 
its natural and topographical aspect and its 
aptitude for commerce and cultivation, was 
one of the finest in the world. At that time 
Boston, the largest place in New England, 
where the population was most compact, 
had but 40,000 inhabitants, Richmond was 
not laid out and Norfolk was not incorpora- 
ted. Hills ran through the country north- 
east and southwest, with spurs towards the 
river. The surface of the land was divided 
into hilly, flat and low. The front on the 
Potamac was indented with many inlets and 
creeks. Of these the more important were 
the Yocomico, Nominy, Pope’s, Bridge’s, 
Mattox, Monroe and Rosier’s All these 
were navigable for a few miles, and on their 
banks were the chief settlements of the 
early planters. The earliest mention of 
Westmoreland County was in July, 1653, 
when it was said to contain the land from 
the Machoactoke River, where Mr. Cole 
lived, and up the great river Pawtomake 
above the Nescostin’s towa, and was to be 
taken out of Northumberland County, which 
in 1648 comprised the whole neck of land, 
known as the ‘‘North Neck,” lying between 
the Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers. 
Since then the county has been shorn of its 
fair proportions and now comprises a tract 
of land only thirty miles long by eight or 
ten wide, lying wholly on the Potomac in 
the extreme northeastern part of the State. 
There were and are no townships in the 
county or State, as was the case in New 
England, when the people flocked together. 
This was owing to the fact that the early 
inhabitants settled on the banks of the 
creeks in families and the trading vessels 
brought them everything needed outside of 
their own resources. The political divi- 
sions were counties and parishes and vice 
versa. In Washington’s time there were 
only two parishes in Westmoreland County, 
and one of these spread over part of another. 
To this county in 1657 came John Washing- 
ton, the great grandfather of George, and 
settled on Bridge’s Creek, which was a 
short distance from Pope’s.. Long after the 
partial settlement of Virginia in the James- 
town district, Westmoreland County was a 
howling wilderness. The Presbyterian 
“Quones” fought the fight of earnest faith 
and hope in the West, while the aristocrat- 
ic ‘‘Tuckahoes” in the East contented them- 
selves over their strong waters and chin- 
capins, with fighting again their battles 
with the Wiccocconomicos; the Round 
heads and the French at Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet. 

The nearest neighbor of the Washington 
family was the Rev. Lawrence de Butts, 
rector of Washington parish, so called be- 
cause the glebe land on which he lived was 
given by one of the Washingtons, though 
the parish itself was thirty miles long and 
five miles wide, and contamed two hundred 








families and no Indians. Near at hand 
were the Monroes, ancestors of the Presi 
dent. They lived at the head of Monroe 
Creek and a few miles above them was the 
family-scat of the Lees, the most distin. 
guished members of which, Richard Henry 
and Francis Lightfoot, were born nearly at 
the same time with Washington. In the 
previous year Patrick Spence and —— 
Monroe had built warehouses at Nominy, 
about ten miles from Pope’s; John Fitz. 
hugh and George Turberville had lived 
within six miles for nearly ten years; 
John Taliaferro, gentleman, had a house 
on a neighboring creek and Joshua Fry and 
Peter Jefferson lived close at hand. All 
these are well-known Virginian names and 
will show the class of people who lived near 
the Washingtons. Such were the people 
and the place in 1732. 
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AIM HIGH, 


The theory that every young man should 
learn a trade is one so often recommended 
that it is looked upon as almost a truism. 
Practically it is by no means desirable that 
mechanical labor of any kind should be the 
end and aim of every man’s ambition. 
Such a rule, if universally followed out, 
would soon bring skilled labor down to the 
level of unskilled, and almost reduce it to 
the uncertainty of professional work. A 
trade is useful to its owner because there 
are comparatively so few tradesmen. The 
man who has served his apprenticeship and 
learned the principles of his trade is very 
little better off than he who has gotten his 
diploma or been admitted to the Bar. It is 
not learning a trade, so much as studying it, 
mastering it, being perfect in it, that makes 
a man independent. No man should be 
content with knowing how to do his work 
merely well enough to have it pass muster 
under the eyes of his employer or customer, 
unless he aims to do it so well that it can't 
be bettered by some one else. No man 
should content himself with doing unskilled 
work, if by any means he can learn to do 
skilled, and, by the same rule, we would 
say that no man sLould be satisfied to toil 
with his hands if he can do more profitable 
work with his brains. The work-bencl) is 
every bit as honorable as the counting-room 
or the professional office, and a good me- 
chanic is better off than a poor lawyer, doc- 
tor, or business man; but if any man have 
the stuff in him for higher work he should 
develop it if hecan. The advantage pos- 
sessed by a tradesman is that if he fai) in 
anything else he has a sure support to fall 
back upon; the unsuccessful professional 
man has none. Therefore it is good to 
learn a trade. It is good to stick to a trade. 
It is better to do betterif one can, and the 
time is never lost which is given to study 
and honest ambition. The Franklins and 
Astors were tradesmen, and if they had not 
been good tradesmen they would not have 
shown themselves so capable of being some- 
thing besides. Excelsior is a good motto. 
—Pilot. . 





A MOTHER'S GRIEF. 





There arrived in this city recently a man 
named Henry.Livinstone, of Omaha, who 
applied to the Wayne Circuit Court for a 
writ of Aabeas corpus to compel his divorced 
wife to surrender his two minor children, 
who were then in hercustody. Livingstone 
set forth in his petition that about a year 
ago he obtained a divorce from his wife on 
the ground of adultery, and according to 
the terms of the decree was given the cus. 
tody of the children. Livingstone sent his 
wife to this city, where her father resides, 
and upon her promising to lead a better life 
allowed her to bring the children to Detroit 
with her. He set upin his petition that his 
wife had not fulfilled her promises to him, 
and desired to get possession of the children. 
As Livingstone was armed with the decree 
of divorce, which fully established his right 
to the custody of the litule ones, Judge 
Reilly granted the writ and issued the wai- 
rant asked for. 

Provided with these documents, Deputy 
Sheriffs Edmunds and Bornman proceeded 
to the residence of Mrs. Livingstone, 155 
Jay street, that night. The officers learned 
that the lady had gone to her father’s house, 
taking the children with her, and accord- 
ingly Bornman started out in search of her, 
while Edmunds remained at the house to 
await her return. Mrs. Livingstone arrived 
home soon after, and Edmunds informed 
her of the nature of his mission, and ad- 
vised her to submit to the decision of the 
Court without causing them any trouble. 
This she consented to do, and had collected 
the children’s clothing and made other prep- 
arations for their journey to Omaha, when 
Bornman returned, accompanied by Living- 
stone. 

Suddenly the woman seemed to compre- 
hend for the first time that the majesty of 
the law had been invoked to wrest her 
loved ones from her, and, clasping them in 
her arms, she begged the officers to let them 
remain with her. The husband, however, 
was inexorable, and told the officers to do 
their duty. Then the mother pleaded to 
be allowed to keep the youngest child—her 
baby—and, with the little girl clasped tight- 
ly in her arms, threw herself at the feet of 
the officers and implored them to permit 
her to retain her darling. 
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Again Livingstone turned a deaf ear to 
the entreaties of his wife, and warned the 
officers that time was passing. The men of 
law wiped away their tears, and in the ten- 
derest manner possible took the child from 
its mother’s arms and left the house. The 
unfortunate woman gazed wildly at the vis- 
itors as they left, and then, uttering a pierc- 
ing shriek, fell fainting to the floor.--De 
troit Press and Tribune. 
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BURNS AND SCALDS. 





These injuries are not essentially different 
in their nature, the difference being simply 
that one is caused by moist heat, and the 
other by dry. They are often so slight as 
to be of iitthe moment, but occasionally 
they are so severe as to require the most 
prompt and energetic treatment. When a 
burn does not break the skin, it is of little 
consequence, and should be treated like any 
ordinary inflammation. Keeping cold water 
upon the part until the smarting ceases, and 
then the application of glycerine, or, if this 
is not tolerated, common lard rubbed upon 
the burned surface, is all the treatment 
necessary. If blisters are formed they 
should be pricked to let out the water, and 
then a poultice of slippery elm bark and 
water, ora mixture of beeswax and lard 
melted together and spread upon a cloth, 
may be applied with great comfort to the 
patient. But if the injury is more exten- 
sive, covering over a large surface, and es- 
pecially if the tissues beneath the skin are de 
stroyed, the difficulty is necessarily distress- 
ing and often dangerous. In such cases the 
nervous system may become affected, so that 
the patient will have severe chills, the pulse 
may be small, frequent and feeble, the 
breathing become oppressed, there isa t « 
dency to delirium, and death may occur as 
a result of the shock to the nervous system. 
In general, if one limb is entirely involved, 
or a greater part of the trunk, the prospect 
of recovery issmall. The treatment in the 
severest cases should be both constitutional 
and local. The shock to the nervous system 
is best relieved by a prolonged hot full bath. 
The patient should be immersed in water at 
100 degrees, save the injured part, and the 
temperature of the water should be increased 
until it cannot be tolerated any hotter. The 
bath should be continued until the nervous 
prostration is relieved, or from thirty to 
forty minutes. If the burns are deep, a 
good application isa thick solution of gum- 
arabic, which may be prepared in a few 
minutes by dissolving the gum in hot water. 
After it is applied, it may be dusted over 
with dry powder, and so the tissues under- 
neath will be completely protected. An- 
other good remedy is collodion and sweet 
oil, in the proportion of one part of the oil 
to two parts of collodion. This may be 
kept in an air-tight bottle for any length of 
time, and may be applied by a camel’s-hair 
brush. It immediately forms a firm cover- 
ing to the exposed surfaces, and so takes 
the place of the destroyed cuticle. If these 
substances are not at hand, common dry 
flour may be dusted upon the injured part to 
the depth of half an inch or so. All lini- 
ments to ‘‘draw out the fire” are worse than 
useless, for there is no fire to draw out. It 
should be borne in mind that these, as well 
as other injuries, are healed by the action 
of the vital forces alone, and all that can 
be done from without is to protect the ex- 
posed surfaces from the irritating influence 
of the atmosphere, and to balance the gen- 
eral circulation, should it become disturbed. 
People in general trust too much to exter- 
nal agencies, and too little to the only true 
source of healing, the vitality within.— 
Laws of Health. 
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WHO DARES TO SAY IT? 


There lives and toils in the valley of 
the Yakima, in Eastern Washington, Ore- 
gon, a woman near fifty years of age, who, 
in the summer of ’71, crossed the great 
Overland Plains with her husband afoot. 
This couple had, prior to that time, lived 
in Olympia, but had returned to the Mid- 
dle West to visit relatives. Here the hus- 
band got into trouble, in which circum- 
stantial evidence was so strong against him 
that he felt constrained to leave the coun 
try. He was almost destitute of means, 
but his heroic wife, to save his honor, 
volunteered to walk with him back to 
Washington Territory. The story of their 
hardships on this journey are of thrilling 
interest, and would fill a volume. They 
were often thirsty, often hungry, often 
caught in heavy storms, and often well nigh 
blistered by the summer heat and chilled 
through in the night-time; but they perse- 
vered, and returned to Olympia, where, 
with the combined efforts of the twain, a 
little home was secured, the wife taking 
washing or boarders, and the husband en 
gaging in logging. After several years spent 
in this way, the husband departed to a dis 
tant harbor on the Oregon coast, where he 
now resides. Shortly after settling there, 
he wrote her a loving letter, saying that he 
had an opportunity to sell the Olympia 
home, and, if she would make the deed and 
acknowledge it before the proper authori- 
ties, and send it to him, he would return her 
one half the proceeds, and she could then 
join him in Oregon. The poor woman had 
Strange misgivings, but the belief that she 
Ought to obey her husband conquered her 








scruples, and she did as bidden. But the 
promised money for her home was never re- 
ceived. Instead there came a letter saying 
that she was welcome now to look out for 
herself. Though destitute and deserted, 
and stunned by the unexpected blow, she 
did not take refuge in drink, or crime, or 
suicide, but rallied, and, though dishearten- 
ed, made the best of her misfortune and 
went to Yakima, whére she attempted to 
take a claim under the homestead act, only 
to find that, because she was a wife, she 
could not do so legally. This compelled 
her to seek a divorce; and, while the suit 
was pending, a member of the privileged 
sex, upon which matrimony places no ban, 
‘‘jumped” the claim she had chosen. Had 
the man who robbed her of her home thus 
robbed another man, he would now be in 
the penitentiary. And had the man who 
‘‘jumped” her claim thus robbed a man, he 
could have been prosecuted by the wronged 
party for a violation of the lew. But a 
married woman had to abide the usurping 
power of the ‘‘protecting” sex. 

Who says women are not “‘protected” by 
men?—New Northwest. 


HUMOROUS, 


Spirit of the press—Cider. 


Never strike a fly unless it first comes to 
blows. 


Why is a grocer who gives short measure 
like an ambuscade? cause he lies in 
weight. 


A tramp who was caught roaming around 
through the country stealing eggs, said ‘‘he 
merely wished to get the lay of the land.” 


Two colored women in Atlanta are report- 
ed to have traded children. Who will say 
hereafier that the Ethiopian cannot change 
his kin? Rome Sentinel. 


An awkward fellow planted his foot 
square upon a lady’s train on Winter street 
the other day. ‘‘O, you great train-wrecker!” 
said the lady, angrily. ‘‘Beg your pardon, 
street-sweeper!’’ was the arch reply. 


Brethren in Black: Stingy Parson—*‘ Your 
charge seems a high one, sweep. You earn 
your money very easily!” Sweep (with a 

rin)—‘‘Yes, sir; we gen’lemen o’ the ‘cloth’ 
o, sir. Don’t we sir?”—London Punch. 


A clergyman’s wife had impressed upon 
her little boy the necessity of ejecting the 
skins of grapes, and a few days afterward 
she told him the story of Jonah and the 
whale. ‘‘The whale is a very large mon- 
ster,” said the mother, ‘‘and he swallowed 
Jonah.” “Did he swallow other men, too?” 
asked the little boy. ‘‘Well, 1 suppose he 
did,” continued the mother, who was some- 
what indoubt; and while she was hesitating 
about the continuation of the story, the boy 
interrupted, ‘‘And, mamma, did he spit the 
skins out, too?” 




















ENGLISH DUPLEX LAMPS, 
R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


545 & 547 WASHINGTON STREET, 
OFFER 
New and Elegant Designs for 


PARLOR & READING LAMPS, 


in French Porcelain, Cloisonne, 
Faience and Kioto Ware. These 
Lamps are fitted with the celebratd 


ENGLISH DUPLEX BURNER, 


the most powerful kerosene illu- 
minator known, and with the 
Moehring Argand Burner, which 
is warranted to givetwice the light 
of a Student Lamp, and as a sub- 
stitute for coal gasis highly recom, 
mended. 


Also, a large vay of French and Japanese 
SHADES and Turkish Lamp Mats. 


545 & 547 WASHINGTON STREET. 


NEAR BOSTON THEATER. 5t-46 


CANCER, SCROFULA, 


Rheumatism, Catarrh, Dyspepsia, 
Female Complaints, Nervous Affec- 
tions, Humors of the Blood, 
and all Chronic Diseases successfully treated by 
R. GREENE, M. D., 

No. 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Consultation Free, personally or by mail. 


















CHRONIC DISEASES 


A SPECIALTY. 


F. E. CREENE, M. D. 


“The Specialist who devotes his entire 
attention to the eaty and treatment of this 
class of Diseases is able not only to understand 
the causes, but to administer the proper and 
exact remedies to effect a cure.” 


Office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Consultation Free, | ne my or 4 letter. 
9 to 4 daily; Sundays, 9 to 12. 

















CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with a priate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural Hies- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 & to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 





Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 
MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 
Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. i. 

ot of the principals may be seen dally from 11 
till 2. 

Teacher of Elocution, Mre. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. Dippold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 


Tomea, 
Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
jae of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year bog October 8 
1879, and continue to June, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnieh a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and eurgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever establiehed for the medical education 
of women, was, jn 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School] of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean. 


I, T. TALBOT, M.D., 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 1y40 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PuBLic, as well as 
Teacuers and Stupenrs, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. : 

Special rates made to Jeachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 

Hasalargelist of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 

= For Circulars of any of the above, 

Address E. TOURJEE, 

ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, Englieh; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


James Notman, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Late of NOTMAN & CAMPBELL, Park Street.) 


STUDIO: 


99 Boylston Street, opposite Public Gar- 
den, BOSTON. 


Studio elegantly fitted up. Operating and Dressing- 
Rooms all on first floor, so that sitters need not un- 
dergo the unpleasant necessity of climbing up stairs 
or going up in an elevator. 


























D. LOTHROP & CO. 
30 and 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Offer a very large assortment of entirely new 
books, especially in the lines of brilliantly 
bound and illustrated volumes and libraries, 
boxes and sets for very little folks, and large 
pictorial quartos for the older children, 


Bright New Books for Boys. 


Don Guizete, Jr., By Joun Brown Joun 
Being the Further Adventures of Miltiades Peter 
kin Paul, 4to. Illustrated, chromo board cover, 
5O cts. 

Royal Lowrie; or a General Misunder- 
standing. By Magnus MERRIWEATHER. 16mo 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olare’s. 
By MaGnus MERRIWEATHER. 16mo. Ill. $1.50. 
Boys of Brimstone Court (The). By Exiz- 
ABETH STUART PuHetps. With other stories by 

favorite authors. 16mo cloth, 75 cente. 

Forbes-Doolan Affair (The). By author of 
‘“Detmold.”” With other Stories, by favorite au- 
thors. 16mo, cloth. Illustrated, 75 cts. 

One of Mr. Bishop's best stories. 


Bright New Books for Girls. 


Breakiast for Two. A delightful and instruc- 
tive story. By Joanna H. Matruews. 16mo $1.25. 

The Dogberry Bunch, By Mary HartTwew. 
CATHERWOOD. 30 pictures, by Many A. Latu- 
BURY, 16mo, $1.50. 

Christmas Pie. By Etta M. Baker. Iilus- 
trated with six drawings, by Mies Larueury. 
Large 16mo, extra cloth binding. $1.50. 

A most delightful Christmas gift-book for grown- 
up girls. 

More Ways Than One. By Atice Perry, 
auther of “Esther Pennefather.”” timo, 484 pages. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

A story of singular beauty and power. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses, By Pansy. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

The third volume of the famous Chatanqua Girl's 

Series. It will add to the popularity of this already 

popular series. 


Beautiful Gift Books for 1880. 


e Princess Rosamond, (For Girls.) By 
GrorGe MacDona.p. Large illustrated 4to, 50 cts. 
Poet's Homes, Vol, II. Including very full 
biographies of William Cullen Bryant, R. W. Em- 
erson,Dr. Holmer, Col. Pau. H. Hayne, John Boyle 
pty - Ngee etc. Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 

Our American Artists. First Series. By 8. 
G. W. Benjamin. Biographies of living American 
artists, with original drawings stadio sketches and 

rtraits. ge on for young people. Quarto. 
legant cloth. $2.00. 

Christmas Snow flakes. Choice pictures and 
original poems by favorite American authors and 
artists. A large and very elegant 4to, fully illus- 
trated. $2. 

A very beautiful book of yer beantifal poems. 
America, Our National Hymn. By Rev. S. F. 

Smitx, D.D. With exquisite illustrations, and an 

illustrated sketch of the author, 4to. gilt, $3.00. 

A k for every American. 

Wideawake Pleasure-Book—F Chromo 
board covers, $1.25; full cloth, $1.75. 

This volume for the Holidays of 1879-1880 will be 
found more attractive than any Pee volume. 
Out of Darkness into Light. By Mary 

A. Latusury. Eight original poems of the inner 

life, illustrated by the author with eight master! 

full-page drawings, twenty exquisite vignettes, an 

a beautiful and ey title-page. to, gilt, 

heavy plate paper. Price $3.00. 


i book sent free of postage on receipt of 
price. Illustrated catalogues of over 800 volumes 
sent free on application. 

Address all orders to 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers. 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
0 





TvTUsST OUT. 


BELLS OF CORNEVILLE. 


A handsome and complete edition of the “Bells of 
Corneville” by Planquette, is now Mi and as the 
music, the acting, scenery and costuming are quite 
within the reach of amateurs, it iseure to be exten- 
sively given and enjoyed, Pretty, lively French 
village scenes, contrasting with events in the haunted 
castie, make a spirited combination. Words anob- 
jectionable. Price, $1.50. 


WHITE ROBES, the new Sunday-School 
Song Book, by Abbey and Munger, bids fair to be one 
of the most successful books of its class, as itis un- 
deniably one of the sweetest and best. It will pay to 
buy one, if only to singfromathome. Price 35cents. 


VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. O. Emerson, $9.00 
per dozen. 

THE TEMPLE. W. O. Perkins. $9.00 per 
dozen. 

NEW METHOD FOR SINGING CLASS- 
ES, A.N.Jounson. $6 per dozen. 
The above are our three newest Singing School 

Room. The first two havea full set of tunes for 
oirs. 


See full liets of New Sheet Music, every week in 
the Musical Record. That is the way to keep well 
informed of all new issues. Mailed for 6 cents. 


Wait for these books (almost through the press.) 
TEMPERANCEJEWELS, J.H.Tenxy. 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. 
PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION- 

BOOK, A. N. Jounson. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


ALEX. FLEISCHMANN, D. PH. 


62 Broad Street, Utica NVY. 


will receive into his family some ladies desiring to 
study GerMAN witha native teacher. Best refer 
ences. 432m 


Furniture Sale! 
A 


LARGE 
AND 
SPLENDID 
STOCK 
OF 


Parlor & Chamber Setts, 


New and Elegant Designs at Prices 


Lower than can be found elsewhere in 
the City. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
A general and Complete Assortment of 


FuURN ITE TU Re SB, 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


At retail, 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


7and § Haymarket Sq., Opp. B and M Depot. 2m4l 














THE NEW ILLUSTRATED POEM. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 


(The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Fericta Hemans. 
Forming the Fifth Volume of our “Series of Illus- 
trated Hymns and Songs.” 

Nearer My God to Thee! 

By Saran Flower Apams. 
Oh Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 

By WittiamM Knox. 

Abide with Me, 

By Henry Francis Lyre. 
Rock of Ages. . 

By Avevustvs Montacvg Topiapy. 


All illustrated by Miss L. B. HumMpurey, and is- 
sued inuniform style. 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50 each. 

The form and size of these books, the purity of 
the tint, and the clearness of the letter-press, make 
the volumes valuable and beautiful gifts.—Bosion 
Journal. 


The Vagabonds. 
By J. T. Trowsnivoe. A peesentation edition of 


this popular poem. With illustrations by’F. O. C. 
DaRLeEY. 4to, full gilt. 


Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 

A Boat Voyage of 2,400 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NaTHANIEL H. BrsHop, author of ‘Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” ‘“‘Thonsand Miles’ Walk across 
South America,” etc, With numerous letter-press 
and full-page I!lustrations and Maps of the Ronte, 
sponeay eee for this work. Crown &vo, 
cloth, $2.50, 


Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. A novel of 
Russian Life’ By H. W. Frzncu, author of ‘*Art 
and Artists in Connecticut.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Shakspeare: 
A Biographic £sthetic Study. By Gro. H. Caz.- 
VERT, author of ‘‘Wordsworth; a Biographic AZs- 
thetic Study.” “Life of Rubens,” “Life and Works 
of Goethe,” “Charlotte Von Stein.” etc. 16mo, 
with fine steel portrait, $1.50. 


Jules Verne's Tribulations of a China- 


man, 
Translated from the French by Miss Vireixia 
CHAMPLIN, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


8992-._9 
Mr. Phillips Goneness, 
A tale of wedded love. By James M. Battery. “The 
Danbury News Man.” uthor of England from a 
Back Window,” “They All do It," “Life in Dan- 
bury,” etc. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Room for One More. 

By Mrs. Mary Tuacuer Higoinson. With fault 

page illustrations by Mrs. Lucy Gipson Morse. 

16mo, cloth. $1.25. 

“A story of real boys and girls, not of the ‘goody’ 
class, but those who occasionally get into mischief, 
and cause much anxiety to fond parents. On the 
whole, however, they are just the sort of children we 
all like, and delight to read about. The author, ss 
we presume the reader knows, is the wife of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson.”"—Boston Traveller. 


Young Joe, and Other Boys. 


By J. T, Trowsripes, author of “His Own Mas- 
eres “Bound in Honor,” etc. 16mo, illustrated. 


Roderick Ashcourt. 
A story showing how a manly boy and a noble gir! 
bravelybattled with at troubles. By Daniz. 
WIsE, D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated; being the 
third volume of the Winwood Cliff Stories. $1.00 
per volume. 


Magellan; 

OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow ks; being the third in 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail pont aid, 
on receipt of price. Our Illustrated Holl ay Cata- 
logue free by mail to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sealed Orders, and Other 
Stories, 


By Exvizapeta Stuart Pueirs, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “Avis,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 
Mires Phelps is one of the most skilful and popular 

of short story writerr. In this book she has grouped 

a number of stories of pon power and eurprising in- 

terest, making one of the most engaging volumes the 

season will bring. 


Old Friends and New. 


By Saran O. Jewett, author of ‘‘Deephaven ” and 
$128, Days.’ ‘Little Classic” etyle. 1 vol. 18mo, 





Acollection of short stories and sketches, describ- 
ing interesting or singular characters and modes of 
life so skilfully, yet so simply and naturally, as to en- 
g e the readers attention profoundly and delight- 

ully. 


The Twins of Table Mountain, 


And Other Sketches. By Bret Harte. Including, 
besides the title-etory, “An Heiress of Red Dog,” 
“The Great Deadwood Mystery,” ‘A Le end of 
Sammtstadt,’’ and ‘*Views from a German Spion.’” 
“Little Classic’ style. 18mo, $1.25. 


In his special fleld, to which, in part, this book be- 
longs, Bret Harte has no rival as a writer of short 
stories and sketches. 


The Little Classics, 


A new edition of the original Li tle Claseicr. in 
eight volumes 16mo. Uniform with the ‘Riverside 
Classics." Sold only in sets. $12.00. 


A very desirable edition of this widely popular 
series of short Stories, Sketches, and Poems. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories. 


FaitaH GARTNEY’s GIRLHOOD, 
Hituerto: A Story or YesTerpDars, 
PaTiENce STRONG's OUTINGS, 


Tae GayworrTay’s, 


A new edition of these popular stories, in uniform 
style with Mrs. Whitney's other stories: ‘Leslie 
Goldthwaite,”’ “Real Folks,” etc. By the Reduction 
in price of ‘‘The Other Girls,”’ all the stories are now 
published at a uniform price of $1.50 per volume. 


Fireside Edition of Emerson. 


Including the works contained in the ‘Little Classic’ 
edition of Mr. Emerson’s writings, and printed 
from the same beautiful plates, on fine paper, with 
large margin. Sold only in sets. Bvole. 16mo, $10.00 


Fireside Edition ot Hawthorne. 


Uniform with the Fireside Edition of Emerson. Com - 
plete in 12 vols., 16mo. Sold only in sets. $20.00. 


Breathings of the Better Life. 


Edited by Lucy Larcom. A rew, revised and en- 
larged edition of this sterling book. ‘‘Little Clas 
sic” style. Price reduced to $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOV. 22, 1878 
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A PLEA FOR THE NEEDLE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Being in England for 
my hea!th since June, it bas happened only 
to-day that the Aug. 23 date of your Joun- 
NAL hascome under my notice; and I am 
sorry to find that certain passages I have 
read therein require my protest, because to 
pass them unnoticed would imply my con- 
sent, which as an Englishwoman and a lov- 
er ef justice, I cannot give. As arule, I 
like the Woman’s JOURNAL, and have pe- 
rused to my profit and gratification many 
an article in its columns, especially those 
contributed by Lucy Stone, Colonel Higgin- 
son and H. B. Blackwell; but to-day is the 
second time I have been aroused to anger 
by the wanton insults to my Queen and 
country contained in such paragraphs as 
that in Betsey Pringle’s contribution of 
Aug. 23, entitled ‘The A buse of the Needle.” 
The first time it occurred in an article of last 
year whose title I forget, but whose terms 
and charges were exactly parallel with those 
of which I now complain. I was then too 
ill to write to you, but you will permit me 
to express my feelings now, I cannot but 
believe. 

The paragraphs to which I allude are 
those where Betsey Pringle refers to the 
household plain sewing done by and con- 
tributed by Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria to the great Philadelphia 
Exhibition. That Betsey Pringle should 
sneer at sewing as a household good and a 
correct woman’s accomplishment, is not to 
be wondered at, after reading her flowing 
but utterly baseless condemnation of the 
needle, hut that she should seize the op- 
portunity to malign the highest lady in the 
world—highest not only for her position 
but also for her manifold virtues and ac- 
complishments as woman and mother—is 
not to be borne by any true English subject, 
and such I claim to be. 

Betsey Pringle says: ‘‘If Queen Victoria 
could have sent some testimonial of her 
ability to rule a State, or to educate her eld- 
est son for his responsibility, England might 
be proud to bear the rule of the only female 
sovereign in the world, (*c. And froma Wo- 
man’s Rights woman, too! It is astounding!) 
Such evidence of wisdom suited to her high 
position would have ennebled womanhood; 


‘but we doubt if herself or any other mem- 


ber(?) of the Three Kingdoms has been 
benefited by the linen table-cloths or other 
housekeeping furnishings wrought by Her 
Majesty. There is nothing elevating in 
work when done for the work’s sake. It 
may keep people from sinking into idleness 
and its resultant evils, but it cannot raise 
them to goodness,” 

My primary object, dear Editors, in re- 
plying to Betsey Pringle’s charges is to pro- 
test against the brutality—I can call it noth- 
ing else—of the first part of the paragraph 
quoted. Asto Queen Victoria’s ability to 
rule a State, I am content to leave that to 
better judges than Betsey Pringle, yet I ask 
in what form would Betsey Pringle wish to 
have had Her Majesty’s testimonial to that 
effect presented at the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion? But with regard to Her Majesty’s 
failure to train her eldest son for his respon- 
sibility (when he shall become King of Eng- 
land, I presume) 1 beg to submit of such a 
case in the abstract that the woman who 
could twit an unhappy mother with the 
shortcomings of any of her sons, especially 
of her eldest son, is not worthy to be called 
a woman, and we must charitably hope will 
never be a mother. 

But that the Queen of England has failed 
to bring up His Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales, with a due sense of the responsi- 
bilities of his position is a slander only cur- 
rent among a certain class of Americans, 
and that the class that is always ready to 
worship and fall down not only at the feet 
of royalty but of very third rate aristocracy. 
That it is current or even heard in the cir- 
cle of American aristocracy any more than 
it is at home where the Royal Family has a 
right to be best known, I do not believe. 
The public life of the Prince of Wales is 
one of unceasing usefulness and honor, as 
the public prints of England, the Colonies 
and the European Continent show. Of his 
private life I do not profess to know more 
than the same records give, since I belong 
only to the ‘‘masses;” but when we see a 
man doing his duty faithfully as a husband, 
a father, a friend, and a landlord, we not 
unnaturally suppose him to be agood man; 
petty jealousies and envies to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I do know also, for my 
brother-in-law who lives near, has told me 
that the Prince of Wales and his family, and 
also the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louise are very highly esteemed at and 
about Sandringham. 

Further, if Her Majesty the Queen is to be 
held personally responsible for the manhood 
and womanhood of her sons and daughters, 
the balance of justice certainly goes entirely 
in favor of her having done her maternal 
duty faithfully, for where can we point to 
more honorable, respectable—if I may use 
the term in such connection—and philan- 
thropic individuals than the members of the 
Royal Family are daily proving themselves 
to be. Surely the training that comes out 
right in the majority, must have been right 
asa whole. And since mortals are fallible 
and courts have been dangerous from the 
time of Solomon, Her Majesty is, even on 


that low platform, justly entitled to the 
praise and honor of all mothers and fathers, 
if not to the approbation of Betsey Pringle. 

A few words as to the ethical value of 

Her Majesty, Queen Victoria's contributions 
of plain needle-work to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition. Betsey Pringle says apropos of 
the story of Penelope, that ‘‘classic legends 
like Scripture stories are not always aptly 
quoted.” Betsey Pringle’s allusion proves 
it. If Penelope’s web had been nothing 
but an exhibition of royal industry, it 
would have been something worthy of 
praise since it would have formed an en- 
couragement of that virtue, but as we learn 
from Hemer, it was her solacé amid grave 
afflictions, her recreation from more active 
domestic labors, and, as she with woman- 
ly tact employed it, her guardian from 
coarse and persistent persecutions. In this 
light the needle has been the blessing of 
many an unhappy woman and man, both 
since, and previous to Penelope’s age, and 
no doubt will long, if not for ever continue 
to be so. Perhaps Betsey Pringle ‘prefers 
the pen or pencil, but I am free to doubt 
whether their productions in her fingers 
would benefit or bless any one, even her- 
self. The “‘nobility of womanhood” that 
Betsey Pringle asks for from Queen Victo- 
ria was, to all fair judges shown even in 
Her Majesty's plain needlework, since it 
furnished indubitable proof that if a queen, 
she is still a woman and looks with approv- 
al on the labors and virtues of the humblest 
of her subjects; if a queen, she is still a wo- 
man and honors those habits and customs, 
that guard her sex from folly and frivolity; 
if a queen, she is still a woman and regards 
the care of home as honorable in all; and if 
a queen, she is still a woman and knows 
how to do the humblest as the highest 
work of her sex—well. 

Betsey Pringle says, ‘There is nothing 
elevating in work done for the work’s sake.” 
I submit that work done for the work’s sake 
ensures its being well done. Work done 
for wages may degenerate into greed. Work 
done for ambition may become criminal. 
Work done to kill time will be ‘‘scamped.” 
But work done for its own sake requires the 
exercise of every virtue that can affect a 
proper consideration of the subject, and as 
such is exceedingly elevating. 

I might say a great deal more in criticism 
of Betsey Pringle’s article on ‘‘The Abuse 
of the Needle,” but as I have already occu- 
pied a good deal of your space, dear Edi- 
tors, I would merely remind your readers 
that the needle goes with a blessing where 
the sewing-machine can never enter; that 
the needle does work that the sewing ma- 
chine cannot accomplish towards making 
‘‘auld claes leuk as weel’s the new,” to the 
benefit of many a father and son. And 
lastly that the needle is not responsible for 
half the amount of ill-health and disease 
that is caused by the sewing-machine though 
extortion and kindred sins may be, and are. 
In the matter of drawn rugs 1 have seen a 
house where poverty reigned with a heavy 
hand comfortably carpeted with drawn and 
plaited rugs, by the industry of a daughter, 
who from other circumstances could not 
earn money, but could thus save it, and that 
in no inartistic and ugly fashion, but ac- 
cording to the best principles of good taste, 
and with the help of the honored and hon- 
orable needle and thread. I am, dear Ed- 
itors, yours very respectfully, 8, A. C, 

Oct. 21, 1879. 





THEY ARE WOMEN AND SHALL NOT BE 
PRINTERS, 


The battle for the right of women to be 
printers was fought out in this country more 
than a quarter of a century ago. A small 
shadow of the old prejudice appears now 
and then when some needy male printer, 
having accepted work that offers, leaves it 
when he finds a nice girl compositor work- 
ing on the same job. But in England the 
case is different, as appears from facts re- 
ported in the London 7¥mes, and comment- 
ed on by Suffrage Journal as follows: 


We desire to call the attention of those 
who assert that the interests of working 
women are safe in the hands of working- 
men to the arbitrary attempt to prevent 
women from earning their bread which is 
related in a letter from Messrs. Smyth and 
Yerworth inthe Times, These gentlemen 
began toemploy women as compositors four 
or five years ago, and as they saw the ad- 
vantages of so doing they increased their 
number from time to time. Some six weeks 
ago they were informed by a deputation 
from the Compositors’ Trade Society that 
a by-law had been made to the effect that 
none of the men who worked in their estab- 
lishment were to be allowed to make up, 
finish, or do anything to work that was set 
up by women. The employers did not yield 
to this threat, and their men gave notice to 
leave. Allother employers of women com- 

ositors are, it seems, to be dealt with simi- 


arly. 

This action is very similar to that taken 
in Manchester ten years ago, when about 
thirty young womeu were —s taught the 
trade of _- As this Journal was 
about to started, we desired to ascertain 
whether there was any trade difficulty in 
having the type set up by these girls. We 
made inquiries at one of the principal print- 
ing offices in Manchester. The foreman 
was called in, and he said there was no pro- 
hibition of that kind in the rules of their so- 
ciety. But before we had time to leave the 
office the foreman came back, looking rath- 
er ashamed, with a paper in his hand. This 





proved to be a circular just received, ad- 





dressed to all ‘‘fathers of ‘a FF 
trades officials in printing shops, and direct- 
ing thatif any master allowed type set up 
by women to be printed on his machines, 
every compositor must immediately ‘‘drop 
his stick.” As this would have the 
effect of causing an entire cessation of busi- 
ness, the masters were compelled to decline 

rinting from women’s type. Thus the ef- 

orts of these girls to better their condition 
by entering a new industry were frustrated. 


+ 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The annual meeting of this association, 
adjourned from Wesleyan Hall Sept. 28, 
was held at Park street week before last and 
continued in session Thursday and Friday. 
The proceedings were varied and the results 
very satisfactory to the friends of temper- 
ance. Mrs. Livermore presided and the 
discussions were earnest and embraced sev- 
eral very important topics. The Rev. Jo- 
seph Cook, Mr. Gough, and others, spoke 
with effect at the meeting on Thursday 
evening. Mr. Cook urged with that vivid- 
ness and graphic illustration for which he 
is distinguished, the duty of the Legislature 
to grant women the right to vote on tem- 
perance. The Secretary’s report stated that 
there were 160 Unions in the State. Ac- 
cording to the Treasurer’s showing the an- 
nual receipts, including cash on hand at the 
beginning of the year, were $4850.09, ex- 
penditures $4375.44, leaving a balance- of 
$474.65. Several important measures to 
make the organization more efficient were 
proposed. The following resolution for 
Suffrage was adopted :— 


Resolved. That the Union hereby pledge themselves 
to petition the State Legislatare the coming winter 
that women may have the right to vote upon the 
liquor question in the cities and towns in which they 
reside, that they may better protect their homes from 
the demoralization and ruin which drunkenness 





Also the following form of petition:— 


The undersigned, citizens of Massachu- 
setts, earnestly pray that you will enact a 
law giving the women of this Common- 
wealth the right to vote upon the question 
of granting licenses for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in their respective cities and 
towns,Jand upon measures for enforcing the 
laws relating to the sale of such liquors. 

Mrs. Livermore as reported in the Adver- 
tiser said in regard to the petition asking 
for the right to vote, that if it was asked di- 
rectly for a prohibitory or license law in a 
general way there would be no local action; 
but place it directly before every city and 
town, and it would be at once a matter of 
individual interest. She would not fear to 
present such a petition here in Boston, for 
there were 26,000 more women in the city 
than men. Among the Irish and German 
women she had found that they, if granted 
the right to vote, would be active in the ab- 
olition of licenses, The question was nar- 
rowed down to local limits, and how many 
women, if the question as to whether or no 
there should be prohibition or license were 
presented to them, would hesitate? They 
must divide their forces and strike all at 
once. A vague fight would be useless. At 
the last election 110,000 men had staid away 
from the polls. These were the mentors 
after whom the women had been trotting 
for so many years. They wanted to be in- 
dependent; to be able to prosecute; to en- 
force the laws when passed. In concluding, 
Mrs. Livermore gave a graphic description 
of the women’s prison at Sherborn, and the 
work done there. She yielded to none in 
her desire for a prohibitory law, but she 


‘thought this. method was the best way to 


cut the gordian knot. The pains and sor- 
rows of motherhood were too precious that 
children should perish in a drunkard’s grave; 
and when they on bended knee ask their 
husbands and fathers for the right to pro- 
tect their homes shall they refuse? If this 
petition passed it would place them in line 
with eight other States who would bombard 
the Legislatures this winter for the privileges 
of Suffrage. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Room FoR ONE Mork, by Mary Thatcher 
Higginson. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

This is a story for children; illustrated. 
It tells, in an easy natural way, the every- 
day doings of the Rand family. Their vine 
covered house looks over a river, and a de- 
serted ship yard, and is full of children. 
But little Harry Field’s father is at sea and 
his mother dead, and the Rand family make 
‘‘Room for one more,” and take him in. He 
is full of fun and mischief, and teases the 
other children,—he is a general torment 
and finally a general favorite. There are 
many amusing incidents which are well toid. 
There is some good character drawing. 
The book is free from sensation and safe to 

ut in the hands of children to amuse and 
interest them; and to give good moral les- 
sons. 


Eruics; or, SctIENCEOF Duty. By Profes- 
sor John Bascom, of Wisconsin Universi- 
AR G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 

his book with an admirable preface by 
the author-contains over three hundred and 
eighty pages. It is divided into four books. 

The first is on “Conditions of Duty;” the 

second on ‘“The Nature of Duty;” the third 

on ‘‘The Forms of Duties,” whic is again 
subdivided into ‘Duties to Ourselves,” 

“Duties in Relation to our Fellow-men,” 

and ‘‘Duties to God;” and the fourth on 

“The Development of Duties.” Professor 

Bascom is well known to the public, not 

only as a teacher, but as an author, and 

writes on profound subjects, such as ‘‘The 

Principles of Psychology,” ‘The Science 

















and Philosophy of Religion,” “ae 
of English Literature,” &c. Hence thi 
last book will be welcomed by a wide circle 


The chapter on “Duties in the family” is 
in refreshing contrast to the old school 
teaching of masculine headship in that re- 
lation. He claims that however present 
Siesl ciate to sesslage toveleen toil eqealt 
i state in nvolves full equali- 

.” He recognizes the fact that ‘‘One of 

e most constant and teasing tyrannies of 
the household is the exclusive mastery of 
the purse y the husband,” so that ‘*The 
substance if not form of liberty is eaten 
away.” ‘‘A fitting image of a well ordered 
home” he says ‘1s an ellipse with distinct 
but equally influential foci. All the vir- 
tues which cluster at one center should find 
full reflection from every point of the curve 
till they are gathered again in the other. 
The affectionate on this side should but re- 
verse the controlling affection on that. 
Truly masculine and truly feminine quali- 
ties are not so much different things, as the 
same thing differently proportioned. The 
elliptical character of this just life wil! be 
more and more apparent as it is enriched b 
a large — development. When it is 
narrowed down by appetite, passion, and 
desire, the two foci will !apse into one center, 
and that center will be merely masculine 
strength; an impoverishment alike of every 
member of the household and of none more 
than of the master.” With this kind of in- 
struction, our young people may begin a 
home life with far better prospect of happi- 
ness than can be possible by the application 
of the old ideas of ‘‘one head” &c. 

The book in its treatment of all topics 
considered, is thoughtfully and carefully 
written. But while the old and new school 
of thinkers would each in some points differ 
with Professor Bascom, each will recognize 
itasan able and valuable contribution to 
the class of topics discussed. 


SumMeR Savory. Gleaned from Rural 
Nooks in Pleasant Weather. By Benj. 
F. Taylor, L. L. D. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This book is exactly what the author calls 
it, ‘‘A rambling record.” There are ‘‘Glimp- 
ses of Utah,” ‘Pictures of Colorado,” beau- 
tiful pictures of its cities, its ‘‘craigs and 
peaks,” and ‘ The Garden of the Gods,” and 
the homes and the people. Then comesuc- 
cessive chapters, breezy, rambling, clear 
cut, ‘‘Hats,” ‘‘The men of grooves,” ‘‘Fun- 
eral Extravagance,” ‘‘Winks and Winkers,” 
‘“‘Human Figs,” ‘‘Just and Generous,” and 
soon. A pleasant easy book, with both 
good sense and fun scattered all the way 
thiough. It is for spice, and not for solid 
substance, 


Tue TRIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMAN IN 
Cura. From the French of Jules Verne. 
By Virginia Champlin. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. New York: Charles 
T. Dillingham. 

This book like all others from the pen of 
the same author is drawn from a seemingly 
endless imagination. It is extravagant in 

lot, and everyway fantastic. A Chinaman 

ad amassed a fortune. He was about to 

be married, but heard of the failure of the 
bank of California where all his property 
was invested. Then he has his life insured 
for the benefit of his bride, Then he means 
to kil! himself, but instead gets a comrade 
to promise to kill him before two months. 
Just then he learns that the bank has not 
failed, and hence he desires to live. How 
to pe the man who is under pledge to 
kill him; the trials and tribulations involved 
make the story, into which the telephone, 
the phonograph and Boynton’s life saving 
suit are brought, as things in common use 
in China. It is full of mirth provoking pas- 
sages, keen wit, and wonderful invention. 


Somesopy’s Nep. By Mrs. A. M. Free- 
man. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

This book is written with great intensity, 
as a protest against prison abuse, and wrong 
applications of laws. It is an honest, earn- 
est book. It shows by the leading charac- 
ters how bao can be the injustice which 
comes under the forms of law. There are 
various characters. A Jewess, a Roman 
Catholic, Tom Moore and David Dudley, 
Deacon Shaw and Patrick Murphy. But 
justice and the story, at last bring the he- 
roes into ‘‘boundless charity and infinite 
pity for human error.” 


Naturau Reviemn. A book of general 
exercise for Sunday Schools. By Freder- 
ic A. Hinckley. 

This is a neat pamphlet in good type of 
over — pages, and is a compilation of se- 
lections from the wise and good of all ages 
and centuries. It isa timely eontribation 
to a felt want of helps to reverent and true 
living. It is for sale by Mr. Hinckley, who 
is pastor of the Free ligious Society of 
Providence, R. I. Price, thirty-five cents. 


‘How To Grow HANDSOME; oR, HINTs TO- 
WARD PuHysICAL PERFECTION, AND THE 
PuiLosopHy OF Human Beauty,” show- 
ing how to acquire and retain bodily 
symmetry, health and vigor, secure long 
life, and avoid the infirmities and de- 
formities of age. By D. G. Jacques, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Temperaments,” etc. With 
introduction by the Editor of Phrenologi- 
cal Journal. ew edition. Illustrated. 
12mo. Extra cloth, price $1.00. New 
York: 8. R. Wells & Co., Publishers, 
737 Broadway. 1879. 

This is an illustrated book designed to 
teach people that obedience to natural laws 
will tend to perfect physical health, which 
is the best kind of beauty. Good air, good 
food, exercise, proper dress, are consid- 
ered. There is a chapter on marriage 
and heredity. 


LETTERS FROM A Cat. Published by her 
mistress for the benefit of all cats, and the 
amusement of little children. By H. H. 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

This little book printed in large clear type 
is illustrated and neatly gotten up. It con- 
sists of amusing letters written by a cat, de- 
tailing her daily haps and mishaps, to her 
mistress who is absent. The little boys and 
girls who have pet cats will read it with 
sympathetic interest, and be moved to larg- 
er tenderness for their own special pets. 
There are seventeen full-page, illustrations 
besides some smaller pictures. 





— 


Mr. Pairs’ Gonzness. By James 

Bailey, the Danbury news man: ay 
8 Price, fifty cents. 

In a little pociese Mr. Bailey says, “I¢ 
the volume should make a single husband 
more tender, a single wife more patient 
and sell well, I will feel that my labor has 
not been in vain.” It is a story of rather 
intense wooing full of pretty speeches and 
vows of protecting tenderness before the 
wedding, and of the hard work, rubs and 
growls that came afterwards. Households 
where similar facts are exhibited may see 
their own picture and perhaps correct it in 
time to make their remaining life worthier 
or better still, it may teach the unmarried 
that merely gushing courtship holds no 
| eagen of permanent happiness. Good qual- 
ties, good principles, and the real respect 
due to these qualities, command a love that 
has no need to change. 


BUSINESS NOTES. _ 


N. R. Campbell & Co., 17 Franklin street, 
have in stock any and every book to be de. 
sired. It is a delight to pore over their pub. 
lications, and with the holidays in mind the 
suitable gifts seem just at hand. 


We would like to have our readers visit 
27 Franklin street, to see the articles (three 
hundred we believe) designed for the com. 
fort and ease of writers, readers, students, 
etc. We are thoroughly delighted and 
amazec with the Economy Company’s en- 
terprise, which we shall discuss some day. 


A private note from Mrs. Lewis B. Mon- 
roe says: ‘If any one is looking for warm, 
nice fitting undergarments, we heartily ad- 
vise them to call upon Miss Bates, 129 Tre- 
mont street, corner of Winter, over Whit- 
A We believe there are no under flan- 
nels in the market that equal hers in warmth 
and durability. Her new underwaists, too, 
cannot fail to please all who seek comfort 
and simplicity in dress.” 


The season of good cheer, of feasting, is at 
hand. But the labor of preparation falls 
heavily upon the housewife, and she antici- 
pates with dismay the mince pies and plum 
puddings. But this great task, we have 
just found out, can be entirely saved by the 
use of Atmore’scelebrated mince meat, deli- 
cately prepared from the choicest materials 
and ready for the crusts and baking. Then 
comes also their plum pudding, which 
would make any — ee forget his na- 
tive land, so superior is it to the Eng- 
lish plum pudding. Wherever these dell. 
cacies have once gone they remain in repu- 
tation. Théy received a special award of 
merit from the Centennial Commission. We 
advise our readers to give the good atrial 
= —¢ Thanksgiving altogether « thank- 

ul time. 


“Once upon a time” is the eager title of a 
story book for children by Emma E. Brown. 
They are light, fresh, entertaining stories, 
illustrated delightfully. Bound in blue and 
— and just the thing for a Christmas gift. 

ublished by D. Lothrop & Co. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 

















Nov. 24,at34p.m. Mr. Thomas Cushing will read a 
paper on “Private Schools." 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union will hold a free public meeting 
at 4 Park St.. upon Monday Nov. 24 at 7p. Mm. 
Addresses will be given by Mrs, Livermore, Mrs. 
Diaz. Mra. Ames, and Dr, Mary Safford-Blake. A‘! 
cordially invited, HARRIET CuisBy, Pres, 

M. CHAMBERLIN, Sec. 


The Moral Education Association will 
hold a meeting in Fraternity Rooms, Parker Memori- 
al Building, Appleton Street, on Friday, Nov. 28, at 
7:30Pp.m. The Rev. A. W. Stevens will read a paper 
on “Illusions.” All are welcome. 

A Protestant Lady of ability would like to go 
by the day or week, to do plain sewing in a few nice 
families. Address. Mrs. M. G. A., Transcript Office. 

Wanted. By an educated, Christian woman, a 
situation as housekeeper, companion, amanuensie, 
teacher, in family, or any positiun giving honorable 
employment and a home. 

he above applicant is known to me to bea neat, 
quiet, and orderly person. L. 8. 


Wanted. Sewing, for a woman who has a fam- 
iy and who would be giad te take work to her house. 
She can do the finest as well as the plainest sewing. 
Outfits fora bride, or for a baby will be weil done 
by her at reasonable rates. Apply at this office. 

L. 8 


UTILITY SCRAP BOOK. 


No paste, pins nor eprings, self- ndexed. Of the 
35 people who looked at it first, 25 bought copies. 
READERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO. 
Manofacturers and Dealers in devices for desk, study 
and Library, to save time, money and labor. 


Boston Store, 27 Franklin St. 
SLOPING BOOK-CASE. 


—S=S NEW-—Six long shelves, periodical 
4 rack, heavy castors, fine finish, holds more for 
the ay than common cases, as movable as an easy 
chair, $15. Call and see 100 new conveniences for 
the desk, study or library. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 
REVOLVING BOOK-CASES. 


Over thirty different patterns, both iron and wood, 


"85.00 to $35.00. 


Will shelve more books for the same money than a 
ceases case; infinitely more convenient. Sold on 
trial. 

Warranted the best. Fall lists free. 


Economy Co., 27 Franklin St. 
(= For December..&) 


Make the Children Happy ! 
$1.90 THE NURSERY &1.50 


NOW is the time to subscribe for the 


BEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
for the young. Its success has been continuous and 
unexampled. 

Remember that by subscribing now (1879) 
oor 4 year 1880, Extra Numbers may be ob- 
ned. 
Send Ten Cents fora Sample Number 
and Premium List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


STUDENTS’ FOLDING TABLE. 


JS kg strorg enough to hold safely 300 
volumes, larger than a writing-deek, folds in- 
stantly, occupies only the — of atable-ieaf, can 
carried easily anywhere by a child. Price, $3- 
Inlaid chess board, or black walnat finish, extra. 


Economy Co.. 27 Franklin St. 


New ce eae Women’s Club. Monday, 
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